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Can New National Era does not hold itself responsible 
Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly reese! ved.) 


fur views exproased by correspondents. 


Obvjections to Hon. Charles Sam- 
ners Advice te Colored Voters, 
and Why it Should not be Taken. 


Trentox, N. J., August 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

First. Mr. Sumner had already pronounced 
against Gen. Grant, thereby rendering him- 
self unfit to counsel or advise in respect to 
one whom he had animadyverted on in terms 
the most bitter and denunciatory, and against 
whom he had the strongest feelings of preju- 
dice and dislike. As an interested party he 
could not possibly give an impartial or un- 
biased judgment. As evidence see speech 
in the United States Senate, the day before 
the session of the Republican Convention in 
Philadelphia. This point is clear, but if ex- 
ception be taken, I will simply state that the 
human mind is so constituted it will neces- 
sarily be governed by its prejudices. Preju- 
dice, like jealousy, gives its own coloring on 
every object upon which it reflects. Hence 
in courts of justice, when interested partics 
are brought cn the stand, their testimony is 
always taken with a goud deal of allowance. 
Prejudice has precisely the same influence and 
effect upon the mind as yellow jaundice has 
upon the sight ; every thing appears yellow ; 
80 with prejudice, you can see no good in the 
person against whom you are prejudiced. 

Secondly. Mr. Sumner’s advice presuppo- 
ses that the party to whom it is addressed 
are not competent to decide for themselves. 
Itis true they have not the condition, the 
learning, nor the talent, but they have com- 
mon sense, intelligence, and understanding. 
They know their friends from their foes. 
They know that “ practice is better than pre- 
cept.’’ That ‘action speaks louder than 
words,’’ besides they have a natural instinct 
that tells them right from wrong, the good 
from the bad. They know the slaveholder 
and the oppressor better than Mr. Sumner, 
for they have felt his power. They know 
that if the devil be dressed in the livery ofan 
angel, he is a devil still. They know they 
have nothing to gain by an alliance with the 
so-called Liberal Republicans, and cverything 
to lose, for bothin the national and State Leg- 
islatures the record of the Democrats espe- 
cially and also of the Liberals was in oppo- 
sition to tho rights of the colored man up to 
the assembling of the Cincinnati and Balti- 
more Conver tions, 

But Mr. Sumner says they have adopted 
the Cincinnati platform, therefore their prin- 
ciples have changed, they can now be trusted; 
but can the * leopard change his spots, can 
the Ethiopean change his color,’’ then may 
they who are accustomed to do evil learn to 
do well. 

For exampie, look at Andrew Johnson ; he 
subscribed to Republican principles ; he was 
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\'The Democrats were not all free traders; | 
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a life-long Democrat, but as soon as installed 
into office he returned to his wallowing in the | 
mire. Ifthis be true of individuals, how much 
more true of large bodies of men, associated | 
and organized together as parties or socicties. 
Principles, like habits, become confirmed after 
much use; they become part and parcel of 
one’s nature. 

Third. Mr. Sumnerevidences Mr. Greeley’s 
previous record as proof of his integrity. 
This we shall not stop to discuss, because 
there are things which he has said and done, 
in my opinion, do not accord with the great ! 
principles of liberty and eyuality. 
to say, that his company, which constitute | 





Suflice it | 


more than four-fifths of his supporters, are of | 
opposite principies ; and if, as the wise man | 
says, one sinner destroyeth much good a great | 
number of sinners destroys much more good, | 


will destroy thrice hundred thousand times | 
as much. Further still, a man is known by | 
the company he keeps. Greeley of 1870 and 

1871, as late as April, is not Greeley the noin- | 
inee of the Cincinnati Convention, and if such 
a radical change can be effected in his char- 
acter in the space of a few short months, what 
would four years do if elected? In what has ! 
he changed, it is asked? He says I am a} 
Republican still. He has changed on the all 
important subject of State rights, or what is 
termed local State governments ; also on his 
life-long cherished principles of protection as 
against free trade ; he has utterly ignored that. 
This showsthe man. Furtherstili, Mr.Sum- 
ner adverts tu the acts of Grant and the Ad- 
ministration, as proof of their character at pre- 
sent. We have the same right to refer to the 
antecedents of the Democratic party in proof 
of their character, If, according to Mr. Sume | 
ner, the Republican party cannot be trusted | 
on the ground of its present professions —the 


' . | who are supporting Grant are lovers of lib- 
Philadelphia platform with all it has done for Pt we 


honesty, justice, and liberty, surely the Dem- 
ocratic party cannot be trusted for what it has 
done with its present professions, the Cin- 
cinnati platform, 

Let us sce what Horace Greeley says as 
late as March, 1871: ‘* The Democratic party 
of to-day is simply the rebellion seeking to 
achieve its essential 
through the Union. 


purpose within and 
A victory which does 


not enable it to put its feet on the necks of “He passage of his famous civil rights bill. 


the black race, seems, to the bulk of its ad- 
herents, not worth having. Its heart is 
just where it was when it regarded the Con- 
stitution and slavery as two names for one 
thing. It hates the generals who led the 


Union armies to victory, and rarely misses a will not be a fair representation of colored 
chance to disparage them. It clings to, men from this State in the next Congress. 
that exaggerated notion of State rights | Three colored men were aspirants in the 
which makes them the shield of all manner , third district in this State, but they were 
It takes counsel of | beaten by the present incumbent. And Mr. 
its hates, even more than of its aspersions, | Bruce, who was an aspirant in the second 
and will be satisfied with no triumph that district, has withdrawn; and in our conven- 
does not result in the expulsion of all active, | tion in this, the fifth district, Hon. James 
earnest Republicans from the South, and, he Lynch, our Secretary of State, wes beaten by 
might have added, from place and from Gen. McKee, the present incumbent. Mr. 
power. He is good authority, and this is his Lynch, however, gave McKee a very close 
company; and the Good Book tells us: | chase, and had he made as earnest a canvass 
“That evil communications corrupt good in the district prior to the convention as 


of wrongs and abuses. 


morals.’’ 


I might quote to any extent, but one fact succeeded. 
is worth a thousand arguments such as Mr. tions soon to be held in which colored men 
Sumner introduces in justification and sup- are aspirants. In the sixth district Hon. 
port of Horace Greeley. Mr. Sumner also John R. Lynch, the Speaker of the House, is 
speaks of the Liberal Republicans in terms of spoken of; and, though a young man, he has 
the highest commendation, Let us see what a well-matured head on him, and would ably 
Horace Greeley says of them. Tribune, No- represent his district in Congress. He is the 
vember 30, 1870, says: ‘The Missouri bolt most popular colored man in the State, and 
was arranged in Washington last winter, and well does he deserve it. We sincerely hope 
then proclaimed in the free trade organs. . that he will succeed. 


The game was to get a minority of the Re- 


| traders, while Greeley is a protectionist ; and 
| if Greeley will change his life of forty years 
jas a protectionist simply to be President of 
| the United States, they would hesitate in 
|confiding in him, as they would not know 
i what changes may come over him during his 


ae iwho are supporting Greeley is directed to- 
three hundred thousand (if he gets them all) | " 


;ments are made upon it; but this will not 


| Grant is. 
i spoken of, but they have felt the effects of 
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publicans to unite with the Democrats and aspirants, among whom are two colored men 


revolutionize tho State. To this end an 
issue on enfranchisement was indispensable. 


but they all wanted the rebels enfranchised, 
and would yote any ticket to secure, that) 
end. (This accounts for Greeley’s universal | 
amnesty.) The Republicans were divided 
on enfranchisement—some believing that the 
time for it had come, others that it had not. 
When, therefore, Carl Schurz, in a bullying, 
irritating speech, insisted that the Republi- 
can Convention should make enfranchise- 
ment a plank in the platform, the answer 
was obvious: ** You ask us all to assert a 
falsehood-—namely, that we are all in favor 
of enfranchisement, when some of us are 
not.’ The Republicans adopted a platform 
which left every one free to vote for or against, 
as he judged best. Tereupon the predeter- 
mined bolt was made. We warned the Re- 
publicans that the pretext was a sham; that 
enfranchisement was to be carried any how ; 
that the real object was to hand the State 
over to sham Democracy and free trade, and | 
that is the naked truth. This is Mr. Gree- | 
ley’s description of the character of the Lib- 
eral Reformers. Alas, how the gold has be- | 
come dim—how the finest gold changed. | 
If Mr. Greeley is the character as reputed | 
by Mr. Sumner, when he clasped hands | 
across the bloody chasm, and joined hand 
in hand with Reformers and Democrats, 
angels must have wept and all hell have 
held a jubilee. 

And last, as much as we respect Hon. 
Charles Sumner for his services in the past, 
his advice is altogether untimely. No ad- 
vice was necessary at the last Presidential 
election ; no fault was found of the colored 
men who then voted forGeneral Grant. He is 
is the same now, only better qualified, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greeley’s opinion, than last elec- 
tion to administer the Government. If he 
had respectfully declined tendering such ad- 
vice he would haye still retained their undy- 
ing confidence and regard; but he has gone 
over to the Philistines, (whether he thinks 
he is right or not, that is between him and 
his God,) but we shall array ourselves in one 
solid phalanx, and when the great battle 
comes off next November, vote then as we 
have always voted before, so that they will 
become a defunct institution. 

Above all, we have as warm, fast, as able 
and devoted, and as old friend’ who have 
been, and are still, advocates of our rights, 
as Hon. Charles Sumner, who tell us in 
language that cannot be misunderstood, that 
our only hope and safety lie in the support 
of the Republican ticket. We cannot see 
that we should disregard the advice of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Gerrit 
Smith, and Fred. Douglass, and be governed 
by Mr. Sumner. The truth is that the 
colored voters of this country may not love 
Charles Sumner less, but they love them- 
selves, their principles, their interests, and 
rights more. 

Yours for the right, 
Wm. E. WALKER. 


i 


Letter from Mississippi. 





Vickssura, Aug. 14, 1872. 

Tv the Editor of the New National Era: 
he campaign in this State is being fairly 
opened with a certainty of carrying it for 
Grant. In my last I spoke of the few weak 
tepublicans who have left our ranks, but did 
not speak of the hundreds of Democrats who 
will not vote for Greeley. One of their ar- 
guments is, that if they are obliged to vote 
for a Radical, they will select the more practi- 
cal of the two. Another is, that they are free 


administration. The great effort of those 
ards the colored people ; but our ranks are 
impregnable, and they will fail utterly in di- 
viding us, 

CHARLES SUMNER’S 
letter has been extensively published by the 
Democratic papers here, and frequent com- 


divide us. Mr. Sumner, of course, is not as 
well known by the masses here as Gen. 
They have only heard Mr. Sumner 


Gen. Grant’s service as a soldier, and of his 
successful efforts in annihilating the Ku-Klux 
as President, Those of us who have known 
Mr. Sumner for years, and have applauded 
him for all he has done for us, feel that his re- 
cent course is the result altogether of his per- 
soaal hatred of Gen. Grant. But it is not so 
much for Grant that we are laboring as for 
the ygloricus old party which he represents. 
Take Grant and Greeley together personally, 
and they are both good men, but the men 


erty, justice, equality, and civil rights for all 
iuen Without distinction; while those who 
are supporting Greeley are men whose lives 
have been devoted to tearing down the tem- 
ple of justice, and reducing the colored peo- 
ple to a condition as near slavery as possible. 
Jt pains us to see Sumner advising the col- 
ored people of the country to vote with the 
very party which did its utmost to prevent 


And one of our papers, in commenting on his 
letter, said: J1/s letter 13 of more practical 
importance than a dozen civil rights bills. 
CONGRESSMEN, 
We are sorry to say it, but we fear there 


Gen. McKee had made, he would have easily 
There are two other conven- 


—Hon. J. Allen Ross and Jas. J. Spellman. 
Friend Ross is an uncompromising Republi- 
can of the Garrisonian kind ; he is an earnest 
worker for the welfare of his race, and be- 
lieves in a fair representation. He stands 


pre-eminently high in his county, and his | 
people would endorse him for almost any po- | 


sition. Of Mr. Spellman, your readers per- 
haps already know, without a line from me. 
Hon. A. T. Morgan is also an aspirant in 
the same district, and no stone would be left 
unturned towards promoting the interest of 
the colored people should he succeed, as he 
is naturally and peculiarly interested in re- 
lieving us of the burden of prejudice. Jesse 
Chisolm, a good, true, and tried Republican 
—of Southern birth—and from the Ku-Klux 
district, is also in the field. His fidelity and 
Republicanism deserve recognition, and the 
ostracism which he has borne, and the cal- 
umny which has been heaped upon him, have 
made him stronger in our cause than he 
would, perhaps, otherwise have been. 
CivIs. 


Branch Office Freedman’s Sav- 
loge and Trust Comyany. 


and your ro parte compeers, looking to the 
protection of colored citizens in their rights 
and immunities in this Government ? 

Neither the word nor the bond of the De- 
mocracy is sufficient to cause us to forget the 
war of proscription they have waged so bit- 
terly against us, and which would inevitably 
have been successful, had it not been for the | 
strong arm of the Federal power, wielded by 
President Grant and a Republican Congress. 

We, as intelligent and considerate citizens 
of this country, recognize the necessity of two 
political parties extendiig throughout the 
whole United States. 

They should be properly organized and con- 
ducted with good sense and good temper, each 
respecting the rights of the other. Thus the 
naturally become checks and guards to eac 
other against the abuse of political power. 
They bring into discussion before the people, 
both sides of all questions which underlie 
their institutions and welfare, andin this way 
become the conservators of civil liberty. 
Therefore we would not, if we had the power, 
annihilate the Democratic party, but in the 
present ungettled condition of our rights, we 
appeal to every friend of justice and lover of 
equality, to unite with us in support of the 
men and the party, who have taught us by 
their past deeds, as well as present promises 
that they regard the rights of men as para- 
mount to party prejudices,and political pre- 
ferences. We, as colored men, and as citi- 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug, 14, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

In your issue of August 8th, the following 
paragraph arrested my attention; 

**Ts the Freedman’s Bank run in the in- 
terest of Horace Greeley; and is the ma- 
chinery of all its branches to be used to pro- 
mote the electien of the Democratic candi- 
date for President? The Washington branch, 
with its talented Cashier, seems to lead off 
in that direction.”’ 

The manner in which the question is put 
evidently interests the various employés 
connected with the institution alluded to, 
your humble correspondent not excepted. 
My connection with this branch extends over 
a period of six years, during which time I 
have sought to keep free from politics. The 
work in which I have been engaged, mean- 
while, I have considered it a right of which 
no man dare deprive me, to exercise freedom 
of though, and action in matters affecting my 
political standing ; and in this connection I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that no 
fears need be entertained respecting this 
branch being used to promote the election of 
the Democratic candidate for President, what- 
ever may be done in that direction or any 
other. Very respectfully, 

Joun J. Cary. 


Campaign Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 21, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The colored citizens of the Seventh Ward 
held a meeting last evening at the Masonic 
Hall, South Eleventh street, below Pine 
street, for the purpose of more thoroughly 
organizing a ward campaign club and appoint- 
ing committees to act in harmony with all 
organizations working for the welfare of the 
Republican party. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Robert Jones, and James W. Lavatt, 
Jr., secretary. 

A large number of names was added to the 
roll. Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the entire Republican ticket, national, State, 
and municipal. Mr. Samuel Williams was 
elected as colonel of the club, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen as captains: Daniel P. Adger, 
J. C. Sheaff, Fortune Jones, George R. Bur- 
rell, John C. Rider, A. O. Jones, John Dut- 
ton, James Underdue, John Lawrence, and 
James W. Lavatt, Jr. 

Addresses were made by U. B. Vidal, 
Davis D. Turner, John C. Dutton, and Robert 
Jones. 

From Nashviile, Teun. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 12, 1872. 
Hon. Frederick Douglass : 

DEAR Sir: Enclosed you will find a copy 
of a letter written and adopted by the colored 
citizens of Nashville, in which we express 
our sentiments upon the issues of Hon. 
Charles Sumner’s letter of advice to colored 
voters. 

\e haye taken pains to prepare our views 
with care, and hope you may find for them 
a place in your excellent columns. 

Yours in the interest of Republicanism, 

Moses R. JOHNSTON, 

At a Republican meeting held at Liberty 
Hall Thursday night, the following letter, 
addressed to the Hon. Charles Sumner, was 


unanimously ordered to be forwarded to the 
Senator : 


NASHVILLE, TeENN., Aug. 9, 1872. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, Washington, D. C.: 


safed all the politic: 
|as men who support great principles, rather 


zens to whom the Republican party has vouch- 
privileges we enjoy, and 


than the private prejudices of the disaffected 
politicians, feel constrained by the principles 
of gratitude, political polity, and even-handed 
justice to support for the Chief Magistracy of 
this nation, Ulysses S. Grant, and associate 
with him Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

We indorse and approve the administra- 
tion of President Grant, and have full faith 
in his integrity, justice, and practical states- 
manship. His course during this entire ad- 
ministration has been such as to lead us to 
regard him as a true exponent of the equal 
rights of all men. 

We regard the allusion you make to the 
President, in regard to the indignity passed 
upon our worthy friend and brother, Hon. 
Frederick Douglass, while on board the mail 
steamer on the Potomac, in company with 
the San Domingo Commissioners, as truly far 
fetched ; especially do we so regard it, when 
we find you in such a short time so enthusi- 
astically urging us to form political alliances 
with the very men who defeated your bill in 
Congress, which, if passed and carried into 
effect, would have thoroughly prevented such 
indignities, not only toward our worthy fel- 
low-citizen on the particular occasion referred 
to, but on all other occasions as they are 
perpetrated upon him and us by the identical 
men you tell us have ‘* changed.”’ 

Honored sir, for many years we have re- 
garded you as a true exponent of the princi- 
ples of liberty, equal rights, and free govern- 
ment, and such an impression has your teach- 
ings made upon our minds, that now we 
choose rather to follow these noble principles 
you have hitherto taught us, than to follow 
you into the rank and file of the Democratic 
party. 

You uttered the precise sentiment of ever 
intelligent and unbiased colored man, North 
or South, when you said in one of your famous 
speeches on reconstruction, during Andrew 
Johnson’s administration, ‘it will not do to 
trust the rebel politically.” 

As colored citizens of the South we speak 
what we know when we say to you, that for 
us to follow your advice, and support the so- 
called Liberal Republican nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in the coming cam- 
paign, would be to imperil every right secured 
to us as the legitimate results of the war. 

Therefore, Mr. Sumner, in parting company 
politically, we say to you in reference to your 
newly espoused associates, in the language 
of Shakspeare : 

‘“* Thou mightest hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A skinless lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger by the tooth, 

As hold in friendship, the hand which thou 

dost hold.’’ 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL Lowery, Chairman. 

Moses R. JOHNSTON, 

T. J. BELL, 

TD. L. LAPSLEY, 

Secretaries. 
Palen TE, 
Greeley’s Firnness in Times of 
; Dauger. 

A very fine illustration of how far Greeley 
may, with safety, be depended on for steadi- 
ness in time of danger, is found in an address 
by Senator Morton, in which he said: ‘* Mr. 
Greeley became an advocate of the war after 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, when the whole 
nation for a time rose up as one man. He 
raised the cry of ‘On to Richmond!’ He 
wanted to march faster and to fight harder 
than anybody else, rushing from one extreme 
to the other. But in 1864 Mr. Greeley be- 
came an advocate of peace. At the very time 
| that Grant was marching from the Rapidan to 
| Richmond, and Sherman from Chattanooga to 
' Atlanta, in the midst of the last great cam- 
paign, when blood was flowing Nke water, and 
the fate of this nation was trembling in the 
balance, Mr. Greeley suddenly became a fu- 
rious advocate of peace—immediate peace— 
and he wrote that terrible letter to Mr. Lin- 
coln, in which he said: ‘ Our country is bleed- 
ing to death ; it is dying, and we must have 
| peace ;’ and he urged Mr, Lincoln to let him 
go to Niagara Falls, there to meet Jake 





Sir: Having some days since noticed your 
letter addressed to certain worthy colored 


which you presume to advise them and us in 
reference to the proper course to be pursued 


the coming Presidential campaign, permit us 
as humble citizens and as those who have hith- 
erto been among your many admirers, to call 
your attention to a few facts. In doing this, 

owever, we take the liberty to say that you 


course may be, the colored people of this 
Republic will never prove so recreant to every 
sense of honor, dignity and humanity, as for 
a moment to be ungrateful for what you have 
done for them in the past. We desire to say 
that, with your review of *‘ the antecedents, 
and present positions” of the various candi- 
dates before us, we art not entirely satistied. 
More especially is this true, when we con- 
sider the fact that you are utterly silent as 


Vice Presidency, Hon. 
Massachusetts. 

Your communication to which we refer, is 
suggestive of a number of queries, a few of 
which it is our present intention to lay before 


Henry Wilson, of 


you. 
Ist. 1s it not apparent that the Democrats 


and a few other Republicans, to carry out 


avowed by them four years ago, under the 
leadership of Seymour and Blair? In other 
words, is it not'true that the leaders of the 
Democratic party adopt Mr. Greeley and the 
Cincinnati platform, for the sole purpose of 
wresting the political jones from that party 
which is the author of every right conceded 
to the black man, North or South, and vest- 
ing it in that party which has always acted 
upon the presuniption that we had no rights 
they were bound to respect, 

2d. If the political records of our republic 


half a century has been one of opposition to 
every measure calculated to benefit the black 
man, politically 0 socially, how can you, Mr. 
Sumner, from the standpoint of a true friend, 
ask us to forma coalition with thein, rather 
than with our tried and true friends? You 
say ‘*they have changed," Perhaps this is 
true, rou say ‘‘ by theirfruits ye shall know 


ae Then we inquire, hase not the ae er 
Democratic who are now loudes 
in thele desuneiation of the President, and 
praise of Greeley, uniformly resisted the pas- 





In the fourth district there are a host of 


sage of all measures introduced by yourself 


fellow-citizens of Washington, D. C,, in| 


by the colored voters of the Unit»d States in | 


may rest assured that whatever your future | 


to your worthy colleague, our choice for the | 


the purposes and establish the principles | 


speak the truth when they avow that the uni- | 
form course of the Democratic party for nearly 


Thompson, C. C. Clay, George N. Saunders, 
‘and James M. Holcombe.’ 
| How Stephens’ Effurts to Prevent 
Secession were Defeated, 
Frank Blair says that “‘ words were never 
uttered more fatal than these by Greeley, 
defending the right of secession, to the peace 
of the country. Mr. Stephens was defeated 
| in his effort to prevent secession in Georgia, 
| by a few votes only, and nothing is more 
certain than that these were obtained by Mr. 
Greeley’s declaration that secession was 
rightful and would be peaceable. I have 
been informed that these declarations were 
read in the Georgia Convention as a full re- 
ply to the warning of Mr. Stephens. The 
‘refusal of Georgia would undoubtedly have 
| arrested the movement. Who then is more 
| directly responsible than Mr, Greeley and 
| those who acted with him at the North for 





| the blood which has drenched this land? 
| And who is more directly responsible than 
| Mr. Sreetey for the vindictive spirit which 
‘animated the Democratie party in the pro- 

scription which has pursued and is still pur- 
| Suing the whole people of the South ?”” 


—?> > &—--— - — 


loeikt: ts 
have formed an alliance with Horace Greeley | Who Ensuited Pred. Dougiasst—A 


Supporter of Greeley. 


| The following is a dispatch from the Wash- 
' ington correspondent of the Evening Post : 

“Tt has been ascertained, upon investiga- 
tion, that the captain of the Potomac steamer 
who refused to allow Fred. Douglass to dine 
with the San Domingo Commissioners, is an 
enthusiastic Democrat, and rejoices over Sen- 
ator Sumner’s letter advising the colored peo- 
ple to vote for Greeley, although he continues 
to exclude that race from enjoying their civil 
rights on board his boat.” 


~->—> 


—One of the oldest April-fool tricks on 
record is that eS by Rabelais. He 
was in Marseilles and destitute of funds, but 
anxiously yearned to go to Paris, It was 
the Ist of April, and an idea struck him. He 
filled two bottles with brick dust, and labeled 
, them as containing es to be administered 

to the royal family. He put these vials 
where they would be discovered. He was 
promptly arrested, and with great mystery. 
All explanation was- refused . He was 
at once placed en route for Paris: and conveyed 
. there with great expedition. Carried to the 
| as a traitor, he explained the jest. 
e vials were examined, and he was released 








| answer came back. ‘* You are too late. 


“Letter from Wendell Phillips to 
the Colored Citizens of Boston. 
Boston, Mass., August 7, 1872. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, honoring you 
for your life-long devotion to the cause of hu- 
man rights, request you to address the citi- 
zens of Boston and vicinity on the political 
issues of the day, at such carly date as may 
suit your convenience. 

With great respect, we are, yours very truly, 
Rev. Alexander Ellis, Rev. J. P. Shreeves, 

pastor of Joy street George L. Ruflin, 

church, J.R. Andrews, 
Lewis Se J. R. Watson, 
Serg’t C. L. Mitchell, James M. Trotter, 
B. D. Jackson, J. M. Clarke, 
Charles L. Remond, Peter H. Nott, 
J. 5. Sidney, Richard 8. Brown, 
James D. Ruffin, William C. Nell, 
Buell Smith, Thomas Downing, 
Elijah W. Smith, $ A. Hancock, 
James T, Still, Nathaniel Springfield 
Johnny Wolf, Darius M. Harris, 
8. B. Johnson, H. L. Smith, 
E. George Biddle, James McFarlyn, 
Robert Johnson, Abraham Hughes, 
Peter L. Baldwin, G. F. Grant. 
John H. Coker, 


SwAMPscoTT, August 9, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN: You ask me to address you 
on the questions involved in the canvass be- 
tween President Grant and Mr. Greeley. I 
thank you for the confidence implied in your 
request. Among you I see many who have 
been. workers with me in the anti-slavery 
cause for years. 

My residence here makes it inconvenient 
for me to attend a public meeting in Bos- 
ton; and indeed I think I can state my views 
more satisfactorily ina letter than in a public 
address. If you please, therefore, I will 
communicate with you in this way, rather 
than in the one you suggest. 

Of course, the first thought that occurs to 
you and me just now is that one of your best, 
ablest, and most watchful friends, Mr. Sena- 
tor Sumner, advises you to vote for Horace 
Greeley, and believes that your rights will be 
safe only in his keeping. I touch with rev- 
erent hand everything from Mr. Sumner. I 
can never forget his measureless services to 
the anti-slavery cause and to your race. 
Whenever I read his words I read them over- 
shadowed by the memory of his early and 
entire consecration to the service of impar- 
tial liberty; of that zeal which has never 
flagged ; that watchfulness which has seldom 
been deceived; of that devotion which has 
so rarely shrunk from any sacrifice, which no 
opposition could tire and no danger appal. 
From such a counselor I venture to differ 
with great reluctance, and only after mature 
deliberation. I should hate to publish my 
dissent if I were not sure that I was right 
and that he was wrong; that the occasion 
was very important, and his mistake one 
which leads to fatal results. 

My judgment is the exact opposive of Mr. 
Sumner’s. I think every loyal man, and es- 
pecially every colored man, should vote for 
Gencral Grant, and that the nation and your 
race are safe only in the hands of the old 
regular Republican party. 

Some may ask how I come to think thus, 
when I was one of the few loyal men who 
protested, in 1868, against Grant’s nomina- 
tion, and seeing that [ have so often affirmed 
that the Republican party had outlived its 
usefulness. 

Gentlemen, the reasons which led mo to 
my present opinion, in spite of my former 
views, ought to give my judgment more 
weight with you. Iam forced by late devel- 
opments to my present position. 

You remember that in 1868 I emphatically 
denied Gen. Grant’s fitness for the Presiden- 
cy. Derided by the Republican press, I went 
from city to city protesting against his elec- 
tion. In private, with Mr. Sumner, and oth- 
ers, I argued long and earnestly against the 
risk of putting such a man into such an office. 
At that time they saw only his great merits 
and supported him heartily. The defects of 
his administration are no surprise to me. I 
may say, without boasting, that I prophesied 
these defects. I do not wish to hide them 
to-day. I entirely agree with Mr. Sumner as 
to the grave fault and intolerable insolence 
of the Administration in the St. Domingo 
matter. I think the frequent putting of rela- 
tives into office highly objectionable, and the 
sad career of Webster is warning enough 
against any man in public life venturing to 
accept gifts from living men. These and 
other defects are no surprise to me. The 
eminent merits of Gen. Grant’s administra- 
tion are, I confess, a surprise to me. 

His truly original, statesmanlike, and 
Christian policy toward the Indians is ad- 
mirable, and, standing alone, is enough to 
mark him a statesman. His patience amid 
innumerable difficulties in our foreign rela- 
tions is wonderful in one bred a soldier. The 
aid the Administration has given the indus- 
trial and financial prosperity of the couitry 
is a great merit. Gen. Grant’s prompt inter- 
ference for justice to workingmen in defiance 
of those about him, relative to the execution 
of the eight-hour law, I shall always remem- 
ber. The crime of the Republican party in 
tolerating the Ku-Klux is flagrant. But the 
President and his immediate friends deserve 
our gratitude for their efforts and success in 
that matter. His services to the fifteenth 
amendment I shall never forget. When some, 
even of the foremost Abolitionists, doubted 
and were lukewarm, I wrote to Senator Wil- 
son asking him to urge Gen. Graut to put 
three lines into his message, commending the 
measure to Congress and the country. The 
Gen. 
Grant’s message was finished before your 
note arrived; and the recommendation you 
wish is in it.’”’? It still remains lamentabl 
true that the colored man has no full reeogni- 
tion at the North and no adequate protection 
in the South—shame to the Administration 
and to the Republican party! But their 
friends may fairly claim that during the last 
three years the negro has steadily gained in 
the safe exercise and quiet enjoyment of his 


’ 


ts. 

I know the defects of Gen. Grant’s admin- 
istration as well as any man. [I think, dis- 
trustful as I was of him, I am able to see the 
good service he has unexpectedly rendered 
the nation. 

But no matter for those defects. At the 
most they are not fatal; and events have 
lifted President Grant into being to-day the 
symbol and representative of loyalty. The 
conspiracy between Southern secessionists 
and Northern copperheads, of which, very 
naturally, Mr. Greeley is the tool, and, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Sumner is the indorser, and, 
I think, the dupe—leaves room but for two 
parties—those who are for the nation and 
those who are against it. I bate no jot of 
my brotherly regard and sincere esteem for Mr. 
Sumner in thus holding him deceived. The 
entire faith I have in his honesty of purpose 
obliges me to.think him duped. The on! 
wonder is how this is possible when the South 
is 80 insolent and shameless in proclaiming 
her intentions. ‘The South has long seen her 
mistake and often confessed it. The Tribune 
itself makes this statement as late as june, 
1871.. That mistake was to contend for her 
ideas with muskets and outside the Union— 
leaving us the Government and taking her- 
self the part of a rebel. She has often an- 
nounced—in the last instance by the lips of 
Jefterson Davis—that the cause was not lost, 
and must be won by getting possession of the 

ernment and leaving us in the opposi- 
tion... Such ‘Is the present plot. That Mr. 
Greeley sees it would never prevent his aid- 
ing it. Mr. Sumner does not see it is 
to me matter m3 sagen eee At 
such a momen regular party 
becomes again the accepted eon eee 
ment of resistance, and Grant represents 
loyalty ag Lincoln did in 1861. I do not care 
for his defects, were they ten times greater. 


the infamy of Wilkes when he 
resentative and symbol of 


| ing his opponents and carping at 
e 


| whole truth—I ‘should still vote for him 
against a rebellion at the ballot-box, to which 
| disloyalty gives all the strength, and childish 
| credulity all the character. 

| To stop now for criticism of such faults as 
those of General Grant is like blaming a 
man’s awkwardness when he is defending 
you against an assassin. 

In proof that the conspiracy I charge is 
real and no fiction, I need not cite Jefferson 
Davis’ late speech, or the confession of Mr. 
Greeley’s adherents. Every impartial man 
who comes tous from the South bears wit- 
ness that the mass of Southern whites are 
wholly une in opinion and ready for 
another revolt whenever the way opens, 
The wide-spread organization of the Ku Klux 
shows the same thing. That o 
existed only because public opinion there 
cheered it on, and in su ing it our Govy- 
ernment had no title of help from the former 
rebels. All this was to be expected. It 
would be contrary to history and experience 
were it otherwise. To put the slightest faith 
in the protestations of copperheads and se- 
cessionists, made only to get office, is build- 
ing on quicksand, With the exception of 
Mr. Sumner, no leading Liberal Republican 
does really put any faith in those protesta- 
tions. Theirs is notacase of delusion. They 
are hypocrites, not dupes. . They know well 
the plot, and for the sake of are will- 
ing to help it and risk the consequences. 
They know that Mr. Greeley’s election means 
the negro surrendered to the hate of the 


Southern States, with no interference from | W. 


the nation in his behalf; that it means the 
constitutional amendments neutralized by a 
copperhead Congress, our debt tampered 
with, and our bonds falling twenty per cent. 
in every market. The Democratic million- 
aire who is willing to risk this has already 
‘‘hedged.’”’? He holds millions of Confederate 
bonds, and is plotting to make on them more 
than enough to pay four times over for all he 
loses on the national securities, and then 
safely laughs at the small bondholders he has 
duped. 

Observe that I count as Mr. Greeley’s allies 
only the copperheads of the Democratic 
party. It is loose talk to say that ho has 
joined the Democrats. Such a statement is 
an insult to the Democracy. ‘The exact 
truth is, he has joined the scpeeenned wing 
of the Democracy—its worst element, They 
are his reliance. 

I know somo honest war Democrats wish, 
to change their base and accept heartily the 
result of the war. All honor to them. But 
their place is not with Greeley, but with 
Grant. They fought at his side; there they 
should stand to-day. I know it is hard to 
confess mistakes; but I practice what I 
preach. 

If Gen. Grant is set aside, who is offered 
us in his place? Horace Greeley. I need 
not tell you, my friends, what Horace Gree- 
ley is. We Abolitionists know him only too 
well in the weary years of our s . He 
had enough of clear moral vision to see the 
justice of our cause. But he never had cour- 
age enough to confess his faith. If events 
had ever given him the courage, he never 
would have had principle oct. to risk any- 
thing for an idea. A trimmer by nature and 
purpose, he has abused even an American 
politician’s privilege of trading principles for 
success. But for lack of ability he would 
have been the chief time-server of his age. 1 
never knew till now any of his eulogists so 
heedless and undiscriminating as even to 
claim that he was a sincere man. As for his 
honesty, for twenty years it has been a by- 
word with us that it would be safe to leave 
your open purse in the same room with him; 
but as for any other ‘honesty, no one was 
ever witless enough to connect the idea with 
his name. 

Mr. Sumner trusts him as ‘‘a lifetime Abo- 
litionist.’”’ This is certainly news to you and 
me. You and I know well, when Abolitionist 
was a term of reproach, how timidly he held 
up his skirts about him, careful to put a wide 
distance between himself and us. You will 
find few working Abolitionists who stood in 
the trenches from 1840 to 1860, willing to 
trust the negro race to Horace Greeley. 1 
can remember the day when he and his fel- 
low Republicans quoted our criticisms upon 
them as certificates that they were no Aboli- 
tionists. We can give him just such a certifi- 
cate now with a clearconscience. Judged by 
the files of the Zribune itself, there never was 
an hour when Horace Greeley could have been 
trusted with the care of the black man’s rights, 


No man has known better than he how to 
manufacture political and pecuniary success 
out of the convictions of other men. For 
himself he never had a conviction. Men con- 
trast his former praise of Gen. Grant with his 
fault-finding now. Neither his praise nor his 
blame is of any account. Neither comes from 
the heart. Both are measured and weighed 
out with shrewd calculation for effect. Ex- 
amine the files of the Zribune and you will see 
that whenever men’s convictions on any sub- 
ject got a keen edge, Mr. Greeley was ae 
ready to blunt them with a compromise. He 
is only acting the part he has always played. 
Men laugh when some stirring and loyal sen- 
tence is quoted from the Tribune of 1862 or 
1864, and Horace Greeley immediately proves 
that he did not write it. But you and I al- 
ways knew that three-quarters of the loyalty 
of the Tribune was smuggled into it in his 
absence, or in spite of him. If his letters and 
communications to Lincoln, during the dark 
years of 1862 and 1863, are ever published 
the world will see what you and I have al- 
ways known, that he could hardly have aided 
the Confederacy more unless he had enlisted 
in its ranks, or taken a seat in its cabinet. 

If, as Mr. Sumner says, Mr. Greeley is a 
‘lifetime Abolitionist,’? how comes it that, 
till within three years, Mr. Sumner hardly 
ever got a kind word and never had any 
hearty support from the T:ibune? How often 
have Mr. Sumner’s friends heard him expa- 
tiate at length on this point! On the floor 
of Congress he has. stood, for many a year, 
the incarnation of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. But he bas again and again com- 
plained that, instead of giving hin any sup- 
port, the 7'ribune has constantly: belittled his 
efforts and put obstacles in his way—cheer- 
is meas- 
ures, or at best damning them with faint 
praisé. My recollection of these well- 
grounded complaints is so fresh that I look 
at Mr. Sumner’s picture of Mr. Greeley with 
unfeigned astonishment. Even the supposed 
conversion of the Southern rebels is not so 
wonderful as that of the 7rtdwne into a sup- 
porter of Charles Sumner. ~ 

Doubtless we could find a man who would, 
even if elocted by rebels, still use them for 
his own purposes. And it is ible that, 
in rare moments of exceptional courage or 
virtue, Mr. Greeley may of doing so. 
But in cool and sane moments he knows he 
is their tool, and is contented to be so. 
Every man of common sense sees that, of 
course, if copperheads and secessionists lift 
Mr. Greeley into the White House, they will 
claim—and ‘it is now understood that they 
shall have—their full share in sha the 
policy and filling the offices of the adminis- 
tration. They are no bunglers, but shrewd 
ata bargain, and sure to get good security 
for a promise. The corner-stone of. their 
policy is to repudiate our debt or assume their 
own. We shall surely hear that advocated. 
We shall probably see Jefferson Davis in the 
Senate, and certainly have his agents in the 
Cabinet. ‘No doubt he will be consulted in 
the construction of the Cabinet. This: is to 
put in peril all the war has gained, I am 
not y for such an experiment. An old 
frield, now residing in a, who stood, 
rifle in hand, in ! through that 
fight, told me, just after the Cincinnati Con- 
vention ; 
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Kuta in North Carolina I never slept 
without:a loaded and 
in unless, 


Chatham and Junius rightfully f even | armed 
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Siognenee “Taree 
never 4 

Georgia under Greeley—]’ 

pie, North.” y—I | sell out and 

Such is the testimony of a loyal 
South. ‘That is how it looks in Geomien 

Gentlemen, I have another interest in 
Grant’s election. The anti-slavery cause wig 
only a portion of the great struggle betweca 
capital and labor. Capital undertook to own 
the laborer. We have broken that up. If 
Grant is elected that dispute and all quo:- 
tions connected with it out of sight. Ail 
the issues of the war are put be debate 
and a clear field is left for the discussion of 
the labor movement. I do not count mirh 
on the recognition of that t by tle 

publican convention, though I grateful ¥ 
appreciate it. But I see in the bare succe 8 
itself of Gen. Grant the retiring of old issu. 
and the securing of a place for new ones. 

If Greeley is elected we shall spend the 
next four years in fighting over the war quaie 
rels, constitutional amendments, negrves’ 
rights, State rights, repudiation, and South- 
re me eed we year ae besides a con- 
emptuous ng of the labor question. Its 
friends were at Cincinnati. The convention 
scorned their appeals, and Mr. Schurz him- 
sehen) that labor was ‘‘not Aare issue.'’ 

8 t Grant means ‘and opportte 
nity to pep the t industrial questions 
of the . ent Greeley means the 
scandal and le of Andy Johnson’s years 
over again, with secession encainped in 


The saddest line to me of Mr. Sumner’s let- 
ter was where he warns you colored men not 
** to band together in a hostile camp aud keep 
alive the separation of races!’’ The negro, 
robbed, tortured, murdered, trodden under 
foot, defenseless in unresistin submission— 
who has the heart to c him with an iota 
of the guilt of ‘‘ keeping alive the separation 
of races?”’ Surely this lamb has never shown 
any hate, or an undue prejudice inst the 
wolf. The Senator used to think all the fault 
was on the other side. 

_ We put aside with the scorn it deserves the 
insult implied in preaching to us forgiveness 
and conciliation. Andersonville and. Libby 
prison are still living horrors. Besides the 
thousands who were starved there, hundreds 
still drag out weary lives in our streets, 
poisoned all through by that dread cruelt), 
The graves of seven white native 

loyal men, ruthlessly shot down in the streets, 
are hardly yet covered. The-first born of a 
hundred thousand households are still freshly 
mourned. Till within a year, out 
half the South, the n was robbed, tor- 
tured, and murdered wi impunity, the South- 
ern s glorying in the atrocities. Mean- 
while—thanks to the unparalleled 7 the 
-unutterable generosity of the nation 
nine out of every one hundre 

soldiers enjoy to-day all the 

before the war. Jefferson Davis and 


low assassins—the rea’ jailors of Anderson. 
ville and Libby— 


“*Shame on those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture 

And dared not look on wac’?~ 
still live unharmed, in peaceful ession of 
every right the law can give ckeaps that of 
lifting their hands against the Go t 
which has dthem. I dare not the 
epithet I think fitting to that mood of mind 
which deems it necessary and becoming to 
preach to such a community the duty of fore 
giveness ! 

We do Sagive. We have forgiven. But 
duty to the dead and to the negro forbids us 
to trust power to any hands without un- 
doubted, indubitable certainty that such 
hands are trustworthy. If we fail in ths 
caution we shall only have decoyed the ne- 

into danger and left him doubly defense- 
ess. I wish my voice could be heard by every 
‘colored man down to the Gulf; not 6 
they need my advice. No; they anderstand 
and see the danger. But I should like to 
rally them-to help us a second time, to save 
the nation. I should say to them, * Vote, 
every one of you, for Grant, as fe er 
property, life, wife, or child. If y is 
elected, _ ae mag Pr my 
property—but organize for ense, 
will a it soon and sadly.’’ 

Workingmen, rally now, to save your grea 
question being crowded out and post- 
poned another four years. 

Soldiers, at the roll-call in November let 
no loyal man. fail to answer to his name. We 
decorate our loyal graves with worse than 
empty cercmon f over them we clasp 
hands with still revengeful enemies, When 
parties and politicians betray us, do you 
rally, as you did before, and under the same 
great Captain, to save the State. 

If Grant is defeated I am not sure we shall 
see traitors in the tol ing the nation 3 
raiment and casting oo tee ite Ying. But we 
are sure to see Congress full of traitors, and 
in the White House their tool. Let every 
man who would avert that danger vote for 
Grant. WENDELL 
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Impertinent Grecieyiom. 


The Syracuse Standard, a rene Reput- 
lican sheet, talks in this way of the selecti n 
of Frederick Douglass for a Republican 
elector: 

“ Tt is, of course, another of those recklers 
and compere efforts to band the Africa s 
together politically, and hasten the conflict cf 
races upon this continent, and as such should 
be rebuked.”’ 


Did. partisan folly ever go further than in 
making such an spunctien as the above? To 
give rick Douglass, the most accom- 
plished and distinguished member of his race 
living, who is now doing splendid service in 
the Republican cause a place on.our electoral 
ticket. is to ‘‘to hasten the conflict of races 
upon this.continent.”” We wonder if it won’t 
have some effect on ‘‘ the Eastern question,’’ 
or precipitate a war between erick: the 
— and Maria Theresa, concersing Si- 

Mr. Douglass was put on that ticket be- 
cause his eminent services for the party and 
the e of freedom which it re en- 
titled to the , and the 
party by reason of its faithfulness to the in- 
terests of tho colored race has she right to 
use his name. The impertinence the 
Standard is_ characteristic of the Greeley 
pores Repoblioes — yes hs ame 
to ican with a qua _ 
Rochester Express. 
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Gen. Grant’s Slanderers Reproved, 


A year ago, when the Democrats wee 
slandering Grant in their usual style, thé Trie 
bune reproved their folly thas: 

“ We never knew the of such 
stories to acknowledge thelr faboity after they 
had been proved, but this makes little praci- 
cal difference, for the people know the truth, 
and will honor their t all the mo.e 
for the obloquy of which he has been mace 
the victim. Judging from the past, we.ahou 'd 
say Gen. Grant’s enemies are taking the be: t 
ay to amsure his election for anether 

rm.” ™ : 

- The people still discern the “ truth,’ ale 
though the ranks of Gen. Grant’s calumnia- 
tors have been recruited by the 7ridune itself. 

—Another:great historic house-—North- 
umberland. house, int Trafalgar square . Lon- 
don—is doomed. The Metropolitan ssoud 
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, before Grant arrested those twenty of 
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is acknowledged by friends and foes as one 
of the noblest. and most gifted men in the 











which freedom was a substanceless pleasure, 
the ballot—the y whose success is the 
only guarantee that they shall remain free— 


willing to barter away his Jong-cherished 
doctrine of negro suffrage for the prize of the 


Democratic nomination. 


Turning State’s Evidence. 


Mr. Greetey’s Secession Reeord. , |periody- It was simply a declaration which 
As a class, the papers claiming the title of 


— { ‘| thosé accepted, I suppose, and were glad to 
Aside from Mr. Grééley’s well settled aud} accept, who wished to rid themselves of the 
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country, who has seen the great leading idea 
of his life beconié & reality, and finds himself 
to-day as much honored for his share in the 
work of liberation as he was formerly hated 
and denounced, we are told by the Tribune, 
envies Horace Greeley, who, in his morbid 
cravings for the Presidency sold out whatever 
he had of honor and principles, and must 
necessarily know that if defeated in his va 
banque game, he will be left a mere wreck, 
another “degraded old man,’’!’”? Or does 
the Tribune mean to intimate that the great 
orator envies Mr. Greeley’s elocutionary tri- 
‘umphs, though the latter has always been 
merely tolerated as a speaker on the strength 
of his position as the chief editor of an influ- 
ential paper, and is just now “swinging 
round the circle” in a twaddle, which alone 
would almost be sufficient to ruin any candi- 
date. Thus far it has always been the in- 


We think, however, since the fridunc has 
set out on the task of giving evidence how 
blessed Mr. Greeley is with virtuous, able, 
and powerful friends, due gratitude to the 
Democrats, who, for expediency’s sake, have 
taken him up, obnoxious and loathsome as 
he is to them, might have led it to extend 
the same courtesy to the great Democratic 
leaders who patronize him, and to publish 
their names likewise as references, to be ap- 
plied to by Democratic voters, the more so 
as his only chance of victory is dependent on 
their undivided support. Why not show 
quite as much attention to Messrs. James 
Brooks, Fernando and Benjamin Wood, J. 
R. Doolittle, (who, by the way, has not yet 
said his ‘‘something’? about the Conatty 
affair,) John Morrissey, and others, equally 
respectable ? In the placo of those gentle- 


* Liberal Republican,” are the meanest, most 
unjust, unscrupulous, and untruthful of 
all the organs of public sentiment ever pub- 
lished in this country, or, indeed, in any 
other. Their course justifies us in believing 
that they prefer falsehood to truth as a mere 
matter of taste, even when the truth would 
serve their purpose just as well. They illus- 
trate the doctrine of total depravity more 
forcibly than all calous theological teachings. 
But there are degrees of depravity among 
them, and there is now and then an editor 
who makes a spasmodic effort to state the 
truth. But they are like angels’ visits—few 
and far between. The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican is one of this kind, though its at- 
tempts are generally bad failufes, it some- 
times, however, is very candid in speaking of 
Gen. Grant’s official conduct. In a recent 





openly avowed dismion sentiments, the 
opinion of all candid, thoughtful men of all 
parties is that Horace Greeley is the most 
unfit man in the United States for the oflice of 
President. Heisas unstable as the wind, cre- 
dulous, weak-minded, bigoted, vain, unscru- 
pulous, of a violent temper, bitter prejudices, 
wild visionary theories that are mistaken for 
principle, timid and cowardly by nature ; or, 
in the better language of Richard IT, Dana, 
Jr., “a visionary without faith, a radical 
without root, an extremist without persist- 
ency, and a strife-maker without courage. 
He is generally admitted to be vain, unprac- 
tical, loquacious, open to flattery, easily in- 
timidated, easily deceived as to men, and in- 
tensely desirous of office. And, while I have 
never regarded his hat and his trowsers as 
strong arguments for or against him, there is 


Union; that they might go ont in peace; 
that they would not be pursued; that war 
would not follow them out; and this did a 
great deal to prevent resistance on the part 
of the Union men of the South at the time, 
and the establishment of the de fucto gov- 
ernment to which they were subjected.” 

And further on, Mr. Blair said: “* Words 
were never uttered more fatal than these to 
the peace of the country. Ss, Wal 
defeated in his effort to prevent Secession In 
Georgia by a few votes only, and nothing is 
more certain than that these were obtained 
by Mr. Greeley’s declaration that secession 
was rightful and would be peaceable. Ihave 
been informed that these declarations were 
read in the Georgia convention as a full reply 
to the warning of Mr. Stephens. 
fusal of Georgia would undoubtedly have ar- 
rested the movement. 
directly responsible than Mr. Greeley and 
those who acted with him at the North for 
the blood which has drenched this land? 


Mr. Stephens was 


The re- 


Who, then, is more 


fully free, without any ifs or*bars—but the 
most illiterate black man under the shadow 
of his former master in the South cannot have 
his faith shaken, by death even, in the Repub- 
lican party. 

The mysterious spirit which pierced the 
darkness of the slave days and whispered 
liberty to the souls of the bondmen is still 
with the colored race, and whispering to 
them, ‘““keep my commandments,’ “* be ye 
faithful.’’ 

Taunt them with ignorance and poverty, 
but there is an intelligence which never 
errs—the intelligence which comes from God; 
there is a wealth greater than glittering 
haubles-—-the wealth ef a people who are 
true to themselves and to the principles which 
protect and give them liberty. 

These are the causes which keep the col- 
ored race steady as an army of veterans 
under fire, even while some of their officers 
are recreant. 

Vou populi, ror Dei, is iNustrated in the 


And who is more directly responsible than 
Mr. Greeley for the vindictive spirit which 
animated the Democratic party in the pro- 
scription which has pursued and is still pur- 
suing the whole people of the South ?”” 

If the advice of Mr. Greeley had been 
adopted at that time, if the Southern States 
had been allowed to go in peace, it is very 
certain that slavery would never have been 
abolished. The four millions of colored peo- 
ple who are now free would be slaves. If 
the Southern States had been allowed to 
secede and to form a new confederacy, the 
chief corner-stone of which was to bo slavery, 
according to the declaration of Mr. Stephens, 
then slavery would still be in full force and 
operation. That slavery has been abolished 
is because the advice of Horace Greeley, 
urged from day to day and from week to 
week upon the people of this country, from 
the 9th of November, 1860, until the time of 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, was not adopted. 


attitude of the colored people to-day. The 
voice of the people is the voice of God; but 
unless the people are a godly people, humble, 
grateful and trying to do right, God will not 
speak through them. Should the voice of a 
people who have become steeped in sin, who 
have become restive in the ways of God and 
are demoralized by vice, rise wp in clamorous 
discordance and cry out for the destruction 
of this Government-—as men have done and 
as they may yet do—that voice would be the 
voice of the devil, and not of God. But 
where a people like the Irish, for instance, 
who have kept faith with God, ery out for 
liberty, as they have cried for seven centu- 
ries, there God speaks, and /Ie shall be heard, 
Not all the thunders of ten thousand armies 
can drown such a voice. It can neither be 
stifled in the dungeon, strangled on the seaf- 
fold, dulled by time, nor lost in exile. 

So, also, with the colored people of Amer- 


article the Republican quite vigorously de- 
fended Gen. Grant from the infamous charges 
of its ‘‘Liberal’’ co-workers, of ‘‘usurpation,’’ 
‘*tyranny,’’ ‘* oppression’’ for his efforts to 
enforce the laws of Congress designed to pro- 
tect Southern loyalists. In the article it also 
expresses the opinion that neither Gov. Sew- 
ard, nor Greeley, nor Sumner, nor Adams 
could manage the reconstruction business any 
better than Gen. Grant has. This, and the 
sentiments contained in the following extract, 
coming from so zealous and so bitter a Gree- 
ley organ as the Republican, which, in this 
case, has turned State’s evidence, is valuable 
testimony : 

** Now Gen. Grant was put into the White 


IIouse to carry out this policy. He did not 
force himself upon the oflice; the people 


no reason why we should shut our eyes to 
the fact that he is whimsical, affected, boor- 
ish, and profane.”’ 

But unsafe and dangerous as he is for these 
reasons, and undeserving the confidence and 
support of the American people, his treason- 
able secession principles form a far more se- 
rious objection to him; and no greater insult 
was ever offered them than to present for 
their suffrage a Presidential candidate occu- 
pying the extreme secession doctrines at the 
bottom and the real cause of the rebellion. 
John C, Calhoun, nor Jeff Davis, nor Robert 
Toombs has ever so bravely advocated the 
right of any number of States to secede from 
the Union at their pleasure. These opinions 
he holds now as strongly as he did ten 


men we should take offense, for it looks 
really as if Mr. Greeley did not deem it wise 
to make much noise about them. 


——— anneal 


ferior man who has envied the superior; the 
poor enyies the rich, the prisoner the free, 
and if, nevertheless, there must necessarily 
be envy and jealousy between Wendell Phil- 
lips and Horace Greeley, it would seem far 
more natural that these sweet feelings should 
be cherished altogether by the latter. In 
fact, by assuming this to be the case, we have 
the keynote of the whole article, as well as 
of Mr. Greeley’s old animosity against Wen- 
dell Phillips, and we have to thank the 7ri- 
bune for teaching us the word. 

Yet the Tribune does not stop there. Since 
Mr. Greeley is guilty of treason towards the 
Republican party, it must necessarily make 
out Wendell Phillips guilty of something 
criminal, and in the absence of any better 
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ron PRESIDENT: 
_ ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
—=_—_— 


The Greeleyites Threaten a War 
of Races. 


Liberal Republicans and malignant Demo- 
crats are quite lavish with solemn warnings 
to the negro against the danger and destruc- 
tion that will enwrap them should they all 
persist in voting for the regular Republican 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The banding together of colored men 
in one party is to cause the wrath of the 
whites against them to wax stronger and 
stronger, until with overwhelming force they 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither tho law nor its administration should 


admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
sens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
eondition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 


| 





Prospects Bright in Maine. 


—_—— 


We take the following extract from a letter 
of Hon. FREDERICK Dova.ass, to his son: 

From all that I have seen, heard, and 
learned, I feel sure of a decided Republican 
victory at least by ten thousand majority. 
Our friends here are working very earnestly 
and successfully. The people are most 
thoroughly waked up by their home 
speakers, and by speakers from abroad. 
During the past week I have made seven 
speeches—some of them in the open air—and 
always to large, attentive, and often enthusi- 


pretext, it charges him with an attempt to 
stir up the blacks to acts of violence, and in 
evidence quotes the following passage : 


“* Vote, every one of you, for Grant, as you 
value property, life, wife, or child. If Gree- 


| ley is elected, arm, concentrate, conceal your 


property, but organize for defense. You will 
need it soon and sadly.”’ 

Nobody in his senses—Mr. Greeley in- 
cluded—can honestly mistake this advice for 
anything but what it is: Namely a well- 
timed warning not to be persuaded, by trans- 
parently false promises, to vote into power 
the men some of whose partisans in declaring 
his election as the means to put an end to 
what they call “ negro supremacy,’’ have in- 
voluntarily betrayed their secret intention to 
deprive the negroes of nearly all the fruits of 
twelve years of Republican rule. 


bear down upon the few blacks and totally 
annihilate them. This menace comes in the 
main from the Greeleyites, maddened by the 
fact that the colored voters have not shown 
great willingness to follow the advice of Hon. 
Charles Sumner, and that they persist in the 
support of a party that has done and is doing 
so much to make their Lives and property 
secure against the malice and hatred of such 
Greeleyites as shot colored men and women 
in Savannah for riding in the street cars of 
that city. We fail to see that lack of intel- 
ligence which the Greeleyites attribute to the 
negro because of his banding together in one 
party, we see in it an example of great in- 
telligence. The negro finds banded in one 
party all the elements opposed to his ad- 
vancement, all the elements opposed to his 


forced the office upon him. They could not 
know of course what sort of a President he 
would make. But they took him at a ven- 
ture, believing him to be the right man for 
their purpose. They saw one side of the 
reconstruction problem with perfect distinct- 
ness. They saw that a strong hand was 
needed at the helm, and they believed Gen. 
Grant had such a hand. So they elected him 
and gave him his orders—to protect the no- 
groes and to make the ex-rebels behave 
themselves. He has obeyed these orders, 
and it really will not do for Northern Repub- 
licans, who were clamoring four years ago 
for a policy of greater severity, to now turn 
round and call him ‘tyrant’ and ‘military 
usurper’ for obeying them. Gen. Grant is 
entitled to fair play. There is reason to be- 
lieve that he has deprecated at heart the un- 
necessary harshness which has been used; 
that he has sometimes even gone so far as to 
discourage projects for additional repressive 


years ago, when he was co-operating with 
the rebels for the dissolution of the Union 
that a slave-holding confederacy might be 
established upon its ruins. If, through an 
inscrutable Providence or a deluded people 
he should be elected, he is bound by his 
pledges to encourage any effort the Southern 
States may make to secede from the Union. 

Senator Morton, in his speeches in Indiana, 
presented this question in its truo light, and 
showed the absolute wickedness of the at- 
tempt to restore the cause, for which seces- 
sionists waged a four years’ war, by the 
election of the great secession champion. In 
one of his last speeches delivered in Indiana, 
two weeks ago, he took up Greeley’s seces- 
sion record, and after noticing his de- 
fense of the treasonable doctrines, quoted 
Democratic authority to show its disastrous 


GREELEY BOUND TO INDEMNIFY 


GREELEY AS A SECESSIONIST ON PRINCIPLE. 


But, again, Mr. Greeley made that declara- 


tion of the right of secession as one of prin- 
ciple. He has never taken it back. It stands 
there recorded, not once, but scores of times, 
from his pen in the columns of his newspa- 
per. 
ley, if he were elected President of the Uni- 
ted. States, would be bound to let the South- 
ern States go again in peace, should they de- 
mand it. 
Southern States again assert the right of se- 
cession, he is bound by his repeated declara- 
tions to let them go. 


According to that doctrine, Mr. Gree- 


Should he be elected, and the 


THE RE- 
-  BELS FOR THEIR LOSSES. 
But, again, if Mr. Greeley was honest in 


those convictions, if he was nght in them, 
then the nation is bound to pay the South 
for all her losses, because if the South had a 


ica. For generations they cried out for lib- 
erty. This was‘the voice of a people and 
the voice of God, for they were as true to 
God as their surroundings and position would 
allow. The voice was heard and the slaves 
were made free. 

In their freedom they have acted witha 
more appreciative dignity than any other race 
on this continent, circumstances being taken 
into account. 4 

The experiment, which even those who is- 
sued the emancipation feared, of flingmg men 
debarred from educational opportunities into 
sudden freedom, is passed. Mana slave is 
unreliable, but man free is transformed intoa 
higher being. Owning himself, he sets a 
higher value upon himself and demeans him 
accordingly. 

Thus, when Mr. Greeley turned back on his 
tracks, to undo what he had done, he found 
no colored men to follow him. Clay and 
Brown and Schurz and others appealed one 
by one to the black man, but invain! Then 


right to secede we clearly had no right to 
prevent her seceding. Coercion upon our 
part was a wrong, and all the losses that she 
sustained in her slave property, property 
taken and destroyed by our armies, we are 
bound to pay, not only according to princi- 
ples of law, but principles of morals. If the 
nation does a wrong, and individuals suffer 
from that wrong, she is just as much bound 
to pay for it in law and in morals as if wrong 
had been inflicted by a private individual. 
And, according to the doctrine of Mr. Gree- 
ley, those States had a right, an inalienable 
right, to withdraw from this nation ; and if he 
is correct in it, and he has never acknowl- 
edged his error, they the United States is 
bound to pay the South for the losses she 
sustained. We insist on England paying us 
for the damage inflicted by the Alabama? 
Why ? Because we insist that England al- 
lowed the Alabama to escape in violation of 
her duties, in violation of our rights. <Ac- 
cording to the broad doctrine enunciated by 
Mr. Greeley, time and time again, this Gov- 
ernment is bound to pay the South for the 
losses she sustained by the war, because we 
were in the wrong in compelling her to remain 


exercise of civil and political rights, and the 
Ku-Klux Klans of the South; in the other 
he finds the friends of freedom and equality 
before the law, his intelligence prompts him 
to support freedom and equality before the 
law for his own protection. ‘To say that 
colored men should divide between the two 
parties merely for the sake of being divided is 
foolish. To urge them to that division with 
a menace of a war of races is develish. 


astic audiences. I have traveled mostly in 
company withex-Vice President Hamlin. He 
is one of the most successful stump speakers 
in the State. My impressions of the Maine 
Senator were much at fault. Quiet, thought- 
ful, and silent in the Senate, I had no idea 
that he could stir men’s blood by such strong 
and fiery utterances. He knows Maine and 
Maine knows him, and loves him. Among 
the strong men who are doing a good work 
here are, Governor Harriman, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Judge Bingham, of Ohio. The 
Greeley men are doing their best, but dismiss 
all fear, Maine is, and will be, triumphantly 
Republican on the 19th September. 
Your father, FREDERICK DovGLAss. 


legislation ; that he has been steadily over- 
ruled by the advisers he has chosen, and 
who—until quite recently—have consciously 
had public sentiment behind them.”’ 


—e 
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‘*The Best References Given.’ 





came Sumner who was supposed to hold the 
heart-strings of the colored race in bis hand. 
He also turns and calls to the colored people 
to follow, but his voice has lost its sweetness. 
While he spoke of liberty there was magic in 
his voice. While he led men to liberty they 
followed. But when he spoke of going back 
to the house of bondage again they said it is 
the form of Sumner but the voice of Davis. 
** No, no, Mr. Sumner and Mr. Greeley and 
Mr. Schurz, we loved you for what you were, 
but although you helped us out of the land of 
bondage you cannot lead us back again.”’ 
And so while men of all other races have 
convinced themselves that duty required them 
to break up the Republican party, the colored 
race have remained unshaken. They appre- 
ciate the fact that within our party lies their 
safety. All that they have got—and all they 
have got they have used nobly—has been 
given to them by the Republican party ; and 
itis better to remain in the house of their 
friends than go into the house of their ene- 
mies. They know that if Brown was their 
friend, Wilson was their greater friend. They 
know that while Mr. Greeley wrote—at very 





influence at the South. By the testimony of 
Frank Blair, who procured Greeley’s nomi- 
nation at Cincinnati, and now supports him, 
and of Dan Voorhees, of Indiana, it is proved 
that Greeley’s advocacy of the right of se- 
cession in the New York Tribune at the be- 
ginning of the war, confirmed the Southern 
leaders and hastened their action, in their 
secession designs. The subject is of such 
vast importance and exhibits so clearly the 
great danger of electing such a man for 
President that we present Mr. Morton’s 
summary of the testimony of Greeley's se- 
cession record : 


GREELEY 








It is always taken as evidence of either 
intellectual, social, or financial bankruptcy 
when a man constantly parades his highborn, 
rich, or influential friends for the sake of 
showing his own solvency and standing. 
When we meet an individual whe at every 
turn flourishes into our faces, ‘‘My dear friend 


A Georgia Convert to Greeleyism, 


_—— 


The Macon (Ga.) Union, one of the most 
ferocious and vindictive of all the ‘* Radical” 
papers, until its editor lost all hope of being 
reappointed to the position of postmaster at 
Macon, has pulled down the Republican flag, 
and is now shouting and working for the 
Greeley Ku-Klux ticket with terrific energy 
and animosity. In every number of his pa- 
per the editor of the Union illustrates the 
truth of the old adage that, ‘‘ one renegade is 
worse than ten Turks.’’ In the issue of Au- 
gust 22d, among other very savage charges, 
is one in regard to accrtain ‘“‘corrupt trade 
entered into about the appointment of a 
Revenue Assessor in Georgia,’’ which he says 
he exposed in June, 1869, which should have 








the Duke of Ratstail,” “the Great Chan- oe cones 
The Next Governor of New York. 


cellor, who is a particular friend of mine ;’’ 
or, ‘‘ My cousin the millionaire Fleabite,”’ 
we set him down as the zero whose value 
depends altogether on the figure that pre- 
cedes it. Only the painful consciousness of 
one’s poverty and weakness will suggest the 
expedient of dressing in so transparent a 
beggar’s cloak as the mere reflection of 
strange greatness, and we may accordingly 
conclude that Mr. Greeley begins to realize 


The nomination of Gen. John A. Dix by 
the Republican Convention of New York 
last week is undoubtedly the very best and 
wisest, in a political point of view, that could 
possibly have been made. And it is a selec- 
tion as patriotic as it is worldly wise. There 
is probably not a single man in the State 
who would command so large a vote, and 
not one who would give the people a more 


A WORSE SECESSIONIST 
CALHOUN,. 

And among the reasons why the Southern 
Democracy preferred him was that he was a 
recognized advocate of secession. And per- 
haps it is proper to remark right here that 
Horace Greeley was the choice of the South- 
ern Democracy, and not of the Northern 


THAN 











“The Last Phillippic.” 


The New York Tribune, alias Mr. Horace 
Greeley, has always manifested particular 
malice against Wendell Phillips, and this is 





by no means surprising, for Wendell Phillips 
is in every feauture the exact opposite of Mr. 
Greeley. One of the purest and most un- 
selfish men that ever arose in this country, 
“his whole life, his rare talents, have been 
‘ devoted to a cause whose advocacy until a 
few years ago was not only‘sufficient to 
make a man odious to the majority of his 
countrymen, but was really fraught with per- 
sonal danger. Faithful to conviction and 
principle to such a degree as to be looked 
upon by the masses as a fanatic, he would 
rather have given his life than make the 
smallest concession, and though endowed 
with gifts that would have entitled him to 
aspire for the highest offices in the Republic, 
he could never be tempted to serve a Gov- 
ernment that recognized and upheld slavery. 
A man of such stern virtue must necessarily 
be a silent reproach as well as a standing 
offense to Mr. Greeley, who was always a 
time-serving man, a chronic office-hunter, one 
time aspiring for the Senate—another for a 
Governorship, always ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to expediency, and disclaiming in the 
evening what he had said in the morning ; 
and it is by no’means surprising that he 
should attempt to pull Wendell Phillips down 
to his own level. Nothing more ludicrous 
and grotesque, however, has been hatched 
out yet, even in the Tribune office, than the 
article headed, ‘The Last Phillipic,” in the 
Tribune of August 17, in which that bundle 
of self contradiction arraigns Wendell Phil- 
lips for inconsistency on the occasion of Mr. 
Phillips’ letter to the colored voters, one of 
the most powerful, convincing, and lucid 
documents yet called forth by the present 
contest. For this alleged inconsistency the 
Tribune has no better evidence than the fact 
that Mr. Phillips four years ago opposed 
General Grant’s election, while he is now 
advocating it, a charge that would be mani- 
festly hollow, no matter by whom it might 
be made, but is truly suicidal, because invit- 
ing comparison when coming from the mouth- 
piece of the man who has been turning round 
with every breeze until he is presently lying 
at anchor in the Democratic swamp. Four 
years ago, Mr. Phillips, as well as many 
other Radical Abolitionists, very naturally 
felt apprehensive lest General Grant, the 
converted Democrat, whose fidelity to the 
Republican cause had not been tried yet, 
would not prove as faithful and energetic a 
protector of the blacks and of their rights as 
was needed to consolidate and secure all the 
results of the war. Just in this respect, 


that, after all, he is not supported by such 
large numbers of the best and ablest men as 
he wants to make believe, for his speaking 
trumpet, the 7ribune, is kept hard at work to 
establish his strength by publishing the name 
of every prominent or notorious man who 
declares in his favor. Recently it provided 
for the entertainment of its readers by a list 
of all the papers supporting Grecley, and, 
since he has been derided on account of the 
disreputable character of his chief supporters, 
it follows up its useful work by putting to- 
gether in one list the names of his most 
prominent Republican alhes, with a display of 
titles that would be truly imposing in acountry 
less democratic than our own, and which 
are evidently to serve as rich and full robes, 
to conceal the small number of the bodies 
they cover, for the list is sadly short. Thir- 
teen names in all—rather an ominous num- 
ber—counted forward and backward, and, 
since it contains but the names of men known 
before to favor Mr. Greeley’s election, it 
would seem that its publication would rather 
injure than improve his prospects. It is true 
that we find some of the best men enlisted 
in his support, whose defection we heartily 
regret, but they are more or less either 
chronic soreheads or laboring under the in- 
fluence of real or imaginary grievances, and 
are prompted by personal passion and resent- 
ment, though imagining to be actuated solely 
by considerations for the welfare of the Re- 
public. The others are conscientiously work- 
ing for their own interests, had virtually 
deserted the Republican party long before 
Mr. Greeley, and done everything in their 
power to injure and undermine it while 
yet claiming all of its patronage, as for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives 34th Congress, and Chairman Foreign 
Relations Committee since, Nathaniel P. 
Banks, of Massachusetts,’’ whose whole 
course in New Orleans, his tender regard for 
the rebels, and disregard for the rights of 
the freedmen, are sufficiently indicative of 
his tendencies, and explain why, after failing 
to obtain under a Republican Administration, 
such a position as he thinks dae him, he should 
cast his lot with the Democrats. 

‘¢ Chairman of the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, for many years, Lyman Trumbull, of 
Illinois,” has virtually been outside of the 
party, and an offense to true Republicans, 
ever since his vote in the impeachment trial, 
(one of the ‘*seven Romans’ the Tribune 
styled him,) and has sealed his desertion by 
voting against the Ku-Klux bill and Mr. 


honest, economical, wise, and patriotic 
administration. The nomination of General 
Dix, though he has never been a member of 
the Republican party, but, on the contrary, 
a life-long Democrat, was made unanimously 
and by acclamation, every other candidate 
withdrawing from the contest before the con- 
vention the moment Gen. Dix’s name was 
presented. By this nomination the Republicans 
have rendered a Republican victory in Novem- 
ber as certain as any event contingent upon 
the intelligence, honesty, and patriotism of 
the people everwas. The best informed and 
wisest say Gen. Dix will receive three Demo- 
cratic votes for every bogus Republican the 
Greeley candidate will receive. His private 
character is not only spotless, but has ever 
escaped the shadow of suspicion through a 
long and active official and political life His 
brilliant services to the country during the 
rebellion has secured him the gratitude of all 
patriotic men everywhere, and will secure 
him such a vote in New York as no other 
candidate ever received. For his order, 
while Secretary of the Navy, directing that 
‘““Ifany one dares to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag shoot him on the spot,’’ has immor- 
talized him in history. His reply to Governor 
Seymour during the New York riots was 
equally pungent, and may bear revival at 
this time as a nut for the Democracy to crack. 
Seymour, who was getting shaky about re- 
sults, telegraphed to the General, who was 
then in command of troops on Governor’s 
Island, asking could he take care of New 
York. Gen. Dix replied, ‘‘I can take care 
of New York and you too.” : 








b@ Mr. Greeley evidently thinks that his 
place is getting uncomfortably hot in the fire 
of the Republican guns. He twitches and 
writhes, and to conceal his agony he raises a 
forced laugh through his speaking trumphet 
and pretends to sneer at the stupidity of the 
Republicans for showing him in their cam- 
paign documents to have been almost simul- 
taneously a secessionist and an Abolitionist, 
as if he did not know that just the multitude 
of phases he had gone through demonstrate 
most glariugiy his unfitness for the Presi- 
dency, and would be sufficient tu defeat any 
candidate. 

Mr. Greeley and the Tribuneseem generally 
displeased with Republican warfare, and are 
indignant about the gratification with which 
the Republicans comment on the impending 
split in the Democratie ranks, foreshadowed 


been enough to hurl him from his position, 
and for which he seems to hold the Post- 
master General responsible. Having sharply 
rebuked the President for not having ‘‘ hurled 
him (the Postmaster General) from his posi- 
tion,’’ the editor says: 

‘* We promptly condemned the corruption, 
never thinking that it would have a disastrous 
etfect upon the application of the editor of 
this paper for the postmastership of Macon. 
{n true keeping with the Grant Administra- 
tion, Cresswell used his position as Post- 
master General to whip us, by refusing to 
make the appointment. 

‘* Now it seems that he has been caught ap- 
proving fraudulent claims against the Post- 
oflice Department for very large amounts, in 
which he is more or less interested, and still 
he is retained by President Grant.”’ 


As the editor of the Union so clearly gives 
the motives for his defection and the cause of 
his grievance, it if hardly necessary to reply 
to his miserable charges against the Post- 
master General. And yet it won’t do any 
harm to say it is an absolute, unqualified, and 
purely malicious falsehood. There is not a 
word of truth in it, and we may defy the ene- 
mies of the Postmaster General to produce 
the slightest proof that ever appeared a fraud- 
ulent claim against his department. The 
editor undoubtedly knows the charge is false, 
or he has no reason to think it true, which 
inakes his conduct just as disgraceful. 





“The End Justifies the Means.” 


__— 


The Greeley organs don’t scruple to admit 
that they intend to resort to every expedient 
that may offer any prospect of deceiving col- 
ored men into the support of Greeley. Some 
of the more hungry of them, even at the 
South, meekly acquiesce in the assurance of 
Mr. Sumner that Greeley is a better Repub- 
lican and a warmer friend of the colored man 
than Grant, and that his administration will 
be Republican, pure and simple. And the 
New York World, the leading organ of the 
Greeley party, warmly justifies this decep- 
tion. In commenting upon Mr. Sumner’s 
recent letter, it says: 

‘Nobody can doubt that Mr. Sumner is 
the fittest man in the country to persuade the 
negroes, and he would have been absurd as 
well as inconsistent if he had addressed to 
them arguments especially framed to com- 
mand the approval and conciliate the support 
of the Democratic party. What if he does 
assure the negro voters that the Democratic 
party have become converts to the principles 
of Republicanism? He is only adapting his 
language to their apprehensions and preju- 
dices. He is welcome to assert that we have 


Democracy; that he was forced upon the 
North by the Southern leaders; that many 
of the Democratic leaders of the North took 
him reluctantly, gave in their support grudg- 
ingly, but that he was almost unanimously 
sustained by the South; that in this matter 
the Southern Democracy have controlled the 
party as they were accustomed to do before 
the war. By the Southern Democracy I 
mean those who were engaged in the rebel- 
lion. Nearly the entire body of the Southern 
Democracy were in the rebellion; they were 
the supporters of the Confederate govern- 
ment. ‘They were the advocates of the right 
of secession. Mr. Greeley, on the 9th of 
November, 1860, immediately after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election, declared in favor of the right 
of secession, the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union at her own sovereign will and 
pleasure. He put that right upon higher 
grounds than it was placed by Southern poli- 
ticians. Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Yancey, and 
other men of the South who advocated the 
right of secession, claimed it as a constitu- 
tional right; they said that this was nota 
nation; that we were an aggregation of sov- 
ereign and independent States, that we were 
bound together by a compact, and that each 
State was the judge for herself of the nature 
and character of the compact, of any infrac- 
tion of it by the General Government, as 
well as of the remedy, and could withdraw 
at pleasure. 

Mr. Greeley put the right of secession upon 
higher grounds. He declared it to be a na- 
tural and inalienable right, a right that be- 
longed to men before and above all constitu- 
tions. He used the same language in de- 
scribing the right of secession that our fathers 
did in the Declaration of Independence in 
describing those great, God-given rights. 

DAN. VOORHEES’ TESTIMONY. 


Mr. Voorhees, of whom you have all heard 
as a prominent Democratic politician, made 
a speech in the House of Representatives on 
the 13th of May, after Mr. Grecley’s nomi- 
nation at Cincinnati. In the course of that 
speech he declared that he could not, as an 
honorable man, support Mr. Grecley for the 
Presidency; that no Democrat could support 
him and maintain his self-respect. Among 
other reasons given why Mr. Voorhces could 
not support Mr. Greeley was that he had 
been a rank secessionist. I had supposed 
from my knowledge of the course of Mr. 
Voorhees during the war, he being under- 
stood everywhere and by everybody as a 
sympathizer with the rebellion, that this 
ought to be about the last reason he would 
give why he could not support Horace Gree- 
ley. And it seems to me that if Mr. Greeley 
was a secessionist so rank as to disgust Mr. 
Voorhees he ought to make everybody else 
sick. ([Laughter.] 

I read from the Globe what Mr. Voorhees 
said upon that subject : 

** Going back over the issues that divide 
me from him, as deep as the gulf of old; going 
back to the past, I call the attention of this 
House, and of the country, to his position 


the shifting and recreancy of so many leading 
men, distracted by the confusion of men 6f all 
parties separating hurriedly, rushing around 
wildly for positions and running together 
blindly in most unnatural union—which, be- 
ing unnatural, cannot have stability—the 
steadfastness and calmness of the colored peo- 
ple are remarkable. 
more depth than any mere political education 
could have given, and more solidity than could 
be acquired in the schools. 
faith in the power which brought them out of 
the land of bondage. 
education, and all the refining infuences— 
and namby-pambyism, too—which accompany 
it, but there is that in the souls of the natural 
men—men from whom all light but that which 
flowed through unseen channels from God— 
which remains pure and strong, being on sure 
foundations, when the faith of the schooled 
man and the higher races gives way like shift- 
ing sands. 


while we point out the greatness of the col- 
ored race in their unfaltering devotion to 
truth—the truth which made them free. If 
this race, on whose limbs are the seams from 
the shackles of slavery; this race around 
which civilization drew a ring of darkness so 
dense that the light from heaven alone could 
penetrate ; this race taunted for their igno- 
rance, yet scourged into that ignorance ; if 
this race, lately enfranchised and flung with- 
out preparation into the privileges of freedom, 
remain true to the instincts of their soul, re- 
main steadfast in their faith, while those who 
led them out of the darkness have unaccount- 
ably returned to the darkness themselves, it 
proves that men may be educated too much, 
until the soul becomes school dust, in which, 
while rancor and ambition and revenge may 
flourish, truth and faith and love perish. 

A year ago, and Sumner and Greeley and 
Lincoln were associated in the minds of the 
colored people. 
up in letters of light in every colored home in 
the land. 
years before in lighting the race out of bond- 
age. 
and Sumner burn like funeral tapers, while 
the name of Lincoln, purified by martyrdom 
and intensified by the darkness of the other 
two, burns with tenfold brilliancy. 

Well would it have been for Sumner had 
he perished by the hand of the Southern bul- 
ly; well would it have been for Greeley had 
he, too, gone with Lincoln ere he quenched 
the glory of his life in the cess-pool of politi- 
cal treason. 

Mr. Sumner and Mr. Greeley, in forsaking 
the Republican party, and clasping hands 
with those whose lives have been devoted to 


in the Union, and she was but asserting a 
right in attempting to gct out of it. 


_ > <a G- 
[From the Irish Republican.} 


The Steadfasiness ef the Colored 


Race, 


In this hour of our political history, big with 


This steadfastness has 


It isa sublime 


Men may rant about 


We would ask our readers to bear with us 


These three names were set 
They were the names that shone 


Look to-day and the names of Grecley 


long range-——about their liberty, Grant, at the 
head of his army, in the face of the fire of bat- 
tle, shattered the chains which bound them— 
a work which a cycle of ages of ink splashing 
in editorial sanctums would be impotent to 
accomplish. 

All these things are fixed in the hearts of 
the colored race, and hence neither threats 
nor bribes can drive or cozx them from their 
allegiance to the party. 

All honor to them for their truth and grat- 
itude. It is enly what they should do; but 
what people can do more, aud what people do 
all that they should do? 

~~ = eo a 
Focts for the Peopile— 
Eecouemy. 


tepublician 


The amount of debt, inclading accrued in- 
terest, and less eash in the Treasury, on the 
Ist of March, 1869, near the commencement 
of the administration ef President Grant, was 
about twenty-five hundred millions of dallars 
($2,525,465 260.01.) On the Ist of July, 
1872, it was (twenty-one bundred and ninety- 
one millions of dollars, ($2,191 486,342.62.) 


years and four months which elapsed from 
March 1, 1869, to July 1, 1872, was three 
hundred and thirty-four millions of dollars, 
(3333,976,916.39,) a reduction equivalent to 
eight millions three hundred and forty-nine 
thousand dollars (8,349,422.91) per month, or 
one hundred millions per annuin, ($100,193,- 
074.92.) 
SAVING OF INTEREST. 

The monthly charge for interest on the 
public debt on the Ist of March, 1869, was 
ten and a half millions of dollars, ($10,532,- 
462.50.) On the Ist of July, 1872, it was 
eight and two-thirds millions of dqllars, ($8,- 
665,705.25.) The reduction in the monthly 
charge for inferest is shown jn the following 
table: 


Monthly charge for jiterest on public debt: 


March 1, 18 £10,532,462 50 
July 1, S72 8,665,705 24 


Reduction in monthly interest 


Reduction in annual interest 
ChATPE.. coc ccccescccceccs sSulgoutyheo 00 


Showing a permanent reduction of annual 
interest exceeding thirty-seven and one-third 
millions of dollars. 

This annual saving of thirty-seven and 

one-third millions of dollars in the payment 
of interest would, alone, if invested in a 
sinking fund, interest of money reinvested 
semi-annually at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum, cancel the now outstanding prin- 
cipal of the public debt, $2,255,251,328.78, in 
28.159 years. 
This reduction of the public debt, and con- 
sequent saving of public interest, was, by 
careful and cconomical administration, ef- 
fected under revenues which had been re- 
duced as follows : 


The reduction of such debt, during the three . 


sinc cls TIN 


the destruction of the Republic and the pre- 
servation of slavery, reasoned falsely, their 
reason being colored by their own passions, 
when they built upon being able to direct the 
colored people backwards with them. The 
most ignorant as well as the most intelligent 
colored man recognized a higher power in 
their emancipation, and knew that Mr. Sum- 
ner and Mr. Greeley were but soldiers in the 
army of liberty. They knew that the ark of 
the covenant was not in the keeping of any 
man, and that the Republican party, under 
the providence of God, was the power which 
gave them liberty. Therefore, when Mr. 
Sumner goes over to the enemy he calls in 
vain for the colored people to follow him; 
when Mr. Greeley tears a fragment from the 
banner of Republicanism, and, waving it over 
his head, calls on the colored people to fol- 
low him, they respond with regretful silence, 
but faith unshaken in their party. 

We know how much such men as Frederick 
Douglass thust have suffered to sunder potiti- 
cal associations with Sumner and Greeley. 


all become converts to Republicanism, so 
long as all he means by it is that the Demo- 
cratic party frankly accept the, emancipation 
and enfranchisement of the colored race as 
irrevocable parts of your national policy.’’ 


upon another great and vital question. Am 
I going to the country and appeal to it for a 
man who stands recorded, without revocation, 
in favor of the inalienable right—I use his 
own words—of a State or a community to 
dissolve the Union? Am I called upon to 
vote for a man who, commencing on the 9th 
of November, 1860, and continuing during 
that entire fall and winter, wrote with all his 
aeknowledged power in favor of the inaliena- 
ble right of any dissatisfied portion of this 
country to break it up, and form another 
government for themselves ?”’ 


+ FRANK BLAIR’S TESTIMONY. 


So said Mr. Voorhees. I will now read 
an extract from a speech made by Senator 
Frank Blair, of Missouri, in the Senate of the 
United States about a year and a half ago, 
in which he was attempting to defend the 
Democracy for having sympathized with the 
rebellion and for having encouraged the South 
to embark in the rebellion, by quoting what 
Mr. Greeley had said in favor of the right of 


by the Louisville movement. Whenever did 
not a belligerent hail any division among the 
hostile forces, and not do his best to foster 
it? It looks almost as if they thought we 
had no right to seize the handle that they 
themselves offer us. If we ever should be 
called upon to meet Mr. Greeley and the 
Tribune on the fencing ground, or at a tourna- 
ment, we shall make it a point to bo perfectly 
even in respect to soil, wind, sun, and wea- 
sons, but when we are fighting for a great 
and noble cause against a most malignant 
and treacherous enemy, we are bound to 
avail ourselves of all our advantages. 
—_—_—— 

_“* WHEN did any Democratic President in- 

vite any negro to dinner.—#red. Douglass, «ut 


Bangor, Me. Never. But how could he, 
when there has been no Democratic Presi- 


however, he has by far surpassed all that was 
expected of him; he has, as Mr. Phillips 
points it out in his admirable letter, become 
the very representative of their cause, of the 
cause of equality, liberty, justice, just as Mr. 
Lincoln was its representative during the 
war, and though Mr. Phillips objects to 
some of his administrative acts—as he ob- 
jected to many of Mr. Lincoln’s—he, like all 
true and Radical Republicans, with the sin- 
gle exception of Charles Sumner, consistently 
supports him against the same old -enemy, 
who is not less malignant and dangerous than 
formerly, though feigning to be overflowing 
with brotherly and kind fcelings. 

In the course of its savage attack, the 
Tribune assumes to interpret Wendell Phil- 
lips’ feelings in saying that in his heart he 
despises General Grant. This is rather ar- 


Sumner’s Supplementary Civil Rights bill. 
As for ‘‘member Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, and since 1860 
one of the most successful and valued orators 
and editors of the Republican party, Major 
General Carl Schurz,”’ the whole Republican 
press—we among the rost—have so frequently 
discussed his merits and characterized him 
as a dangerous, unscrupulous political dema- 
gogue, who is using high and rare gifts for 
evil, that for the present we can well dis- 
pense with dwelling om his course, except to 
say that he, the real originator of Liberal 
Republicanism, is already heartily disgusted 
with his production, that he supports Mr. 
Greeley with manifest aversion—with a face 
half laughing and half crying, and only be- 
cause he cannot retrace his steps after burn- 


REDUCTION OF TAXES, 


By act of July 18, 1866...... $65,000,000 00 
By act of March 2, 1867..... 40,000,000 00 
By act of February 3, 1867.. 23,000,000 00 
By acts of March sland July 

20, 1868 











Se eee tee” 
sade iments sade eae cama ck Se 


SS 45,000,060 00 
The Issue Fairly Stated. oe 


ee 





The Bay City (Mich.) Chronicle thus fairly 
presents the issue on which the Greeley De- 
mocracy are prosecuting the present cam- 
paign : 

That great statesman, Mr. Sumner, has re- 
duced the living issues of this campaign down 
to a very fine point; that is, whether the 
President did or did not give himself the 
pleasure of dining with Frederick Douglass. 

We know of some men as white as Fred. 
Douglass who have never dined with the 
President. 


a 


WOM bast Ie $173,000,000 00 


Further reduction by act of 
July 13, 1870, of internal 
taxes to the amount annh- 
ally of.... 

Customs duties 

Further reduction of internal 
taxes by act of June 6, 
1872 

Customs duties by acts of May 
1 and June 6, 1872........ 


55,212,090 00 
23,636,827 33 


20,651,000 00 


31,172,161 36 





Total reduction since 1865.8303,672,588 71 


CoPprpERHEAD Greeley newspapers are ask- 1 Satie sal Delian bien osha 
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rogant, but the height of absurd assumption 
it reaches in the following line, where we 
read: ‘‘He hastens to pour out his venom on 
the man whom he secretly honors and en- 
vies; honors as one man of genius must 
honor another, envies as a man of sterile and 
bitter nature must envy a faithful, (?) benefi- 
cent, (?) and popular (?) career.”” 

This is news indeed. Wendell Phillips, 


ing his ships behind him. 

Concerning ‘‘ Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, former Governor 
of Ohio, Senator, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Salmon P, Chase,’’ it is sufficiont to say 
that he is suffering from the same disease 
with which Horace Greeley is afflicted— 
namely, the Presidential mania, and has an 
old grudge against the Republican party for 
oot nominating him either in 1864 or 1868, 


dent since emancipation day.— Washington 
Daily Patriot, (Copperhead.) 

What did any Democratic President, any 
Democratic newspaper, or the Democratic 
party do to bring about emancipation? All 
Democratic captains of steamboats take the 
money of colored men and then refuse them 
the fair return the money entitles them to. 
The whole record of the Democratic party is 
that of injustice and oppression of the black 


iue the question: After Grant—what? The 
record of his present administration is a suf- 
ficient answer. 
Fs 

—It is every day becoming more and more 
apparent that the number of Democrats, 
who, with Mr. Charles O’Conor, “* cannot 
comprehend why the Democratic party should 
interest itself in Mr. Greeley’s fortunes,” is 
very large and constantly growing. The 
cloud that was no bigger than a man’s hand 


secession, attempting to hold him more re- 
sponsible than any other man in the North, 
and attempting to hold the Republican party 
responsible for what he had said. I read 
from the Globe the official report : 

‘“¢] will reply that I do not consider that 
anythin justiled treason, and I do not think 
the conduct of the secessionists of the South 
justified that traitorous expression of opinion 
on the part of the Tribune—for I it as 
traitorous. I say, sir, that it did as much to 


Gratitude, love, and all the finer feelings 
must have tugged at their hearts and pleaded 
with olden voices, sweet with glorious and 
sorrowful memories, to follow! But God, 
the God that gave them liberty, made the 
spirit impregnable, and the colored people 
triumphed. Duty is higher than the affec- 
tions, and a people who fly from duty to fol- 
_ the affections into error cannot be kept 
ree, 

Not alone have the leaders of the colored 


—Frederick Douglass (who is now in 
Maine doing good service on the stump) has 
the honor of heading the New York ticket as 
Presidential elector at large. His associates 
are Emil Sauer, a distinguished German, and 
General Stewart L. Woodford. 


—The ‘‘blcody chasm”’ in North Carolina 
has frightened the Greeley men so much that 
they stopped shakmg hands and taken to 
sihiég all over like men with the ague. 





race been true to the party to which they 


There will be another “chasm” in Maine 
owe everything—freedom, and that without 


a next month.—Dedrott Pest. 














may yet overspread the entire political 


the friends of the Union men of 
horizon. the Sou! 


ythin t that 
who, without ever caring for popularity, yet as anything that occurred at 


and thaty’in his desperation, he was even 





























[From the Galveston Standard.) 
Washington Letter. 


WasHINeTon, Auge6, 1872. 
Editor Galveston Standard: 


Never before in the history of nations, 
were an admiring and grateful people more 
sensibly pained by the act of an eminent 
friend, than were the td of American 
people on Wednesday, July 31, 1872. 

On this day appeared before the country 
Mr. Sumner’s long-looked-for letter to the 
colored men of the District of Columbia, in 
reply to one addressed to him, asking his 
* opinion as to what action the colored voters 
should take in the Presidential contest now 
pending.’? This letter was signed by A. T. 
Augusta, M. D., Wm. Wormley, Samuel Proc- 
tor, and other gentlemen of the District. 

Mr. Sumner has replied in an elaborate 
and terse letter, admirable for its diction, 
touching to a great extent in its pathos, and 
doubtless full of conviction as to duty; but 
oh! for its moral expediency, its principle, 
and its adaptation to good, for the sake of a 
race for whom he has bled, and a country 
which he honors as one of its brightest states- 
men. 

In the first place, let me say that Mr. Sum- 
ner has expressed himself in favor of Horace 
Greeley as the next President, and sets up 
as his motto ‘‘the unity of the Republic, 
equal rights to all and reconciliation.” He 
gives his reasons wliy in his opinion the 
colored yote should be given to Greeley and 
not Grant, basing them upon the antecedents 
and present position of the two men. 

I propose in a brief manner to show that 
the converse of Mr. Sumner’s propositions 
does not prove, and this makes the original 
usually false, as it is in this case. 

1.—** Horace Greeley was born in poverty 
and educated himself in a printing office. 
President Grant, fortunate in early patron- 
age, became a cadet at West Point, and was 
educated at the public expense.’’ I will ask 
Mr. Sumner and his adherents is this an ade- 
quate reason why Gen. Grant should not be 
President? If poverty and an humble voca- 
tion are the muniments of title to eminence 
or official place, is Mr. Sumner in the Senate 
in his right place, or should he ever expect to 
fill the Presidential chair, which his friends, 
having a larger spirit than he has manifested, 
declare ere long he must fill? Has not 
President Grant paid the country a hundred 
fold his debt due to it? He, as it were, mort- 
gaged his life in the perils of war, on the con- 
dition that he would manfully and faithfully 
fight in a just cause and for his country. Did 
not Vicksburg and Appomattox Court House 
amply pay all expenses incurred at West 
Point? ‘* Consistency, thou art a jewel.’”’ 
It is but yesterday that Gen. Grant’s poverty 
and humble situation as the Galena Tanner 
was urged by Mr. Sumner against his fitness 
for the renomination at Philadelphia. To- 
day the same is urged by the same sooth- 
sayer, aS a reason why another man should 
be President. Something better than this, 
Mr. Sumner, for your intelligent colored vo- 
ters. 

‘*Horace Greeley,’’ says Mr. Sumner, ‘‘stood 
forth as a Reformer and Abolitionist. Presi- 
dent Grant enlisted as a pro-slavery Demo- 
erat.’”? Granted. But to-day Mr. Greeley is 
a pro-slavery political Democrat, while Presi- 
dent Grant is a Reformer, in the sense that 
under his administration old things have be- 
come new. Itis far easier to construct an 
English sentence, and wield an able pen, 
than to plan a campaign in war or wield a 
sword against an enemy. 

Mr. Sumner casts a stigma at the Philadel- 
phia Convention, when he contrasts it with 
Cincinnati, by saying that in the latter many 
there acted with the Republican party from 
its organization. Was not Gerrit Smith at 
the Philadelphia Convention? Is he not as 
old as Mr. Sumner in the traces ? 

Horace Greeley’s nomination at Baltimore 
Mr, Sumner calls a conversion of the Demo- 
cratic party. What assurance has he for 
this? Day by day the Democrats say we 
have not changed, our nomination is a means 
to an end, and we fear to the-colored people 
it means the halter and the bullet. The 
gravest of Mr. Sumner’s inconsistencies ap- 
pears in the fact that the ‘* antecedents ”’ of 
Horace Greeley are a sutlicient reason why 
he should receive the colored vote. Is it 
possible or wise to look at Mr. Greeley’s an- 
tecedents and overlook his present position ? 
If antecedents should govern, what are the 
antecedents of the Democratic party? I an- 
swer, the cursed institution of slavery, the 
sale of human flesh as cattle, steeping in dis- 
grace and endeavoring to keep forever in ser- 
vitude an innocent race of human beings. 
Denying a loyal class of their civil and polit- 
ical 1ighis thirty days prior to the nomination 
of the representative of their present princi- 
ples. ‘These are the antecedents which Mr. 
Sumuer-calls upon the colored voter to sup- 
port. He cannot do so, sir, consistently with 
his own interest. I regard Mr. Sumner’s let- 
ter asa heated misguidance to the colored 
citizens of this country. It is not Horace 
Greeley nor General Grant that we seek to 
preserve, but the Republican party. Can this 
be preserved in the hands of a few of its 
friends at Cincinnati, amidst a swarm of its 
enemies at Baltimore ? 

Mr. Sumner will admit that until the col- 
ored citizen is clothed with all his rights 
civil and political, he remains a part of a dis- 
tinct class. He cannot, as the white man, 
enter the political wheel of fortune ; but must 
adhere to that idea only which has brought 
him from servitude to manhood and freedom. 
It takes more than human credibility to make 
aman once a slave, having the scars of the 
cat-o’nine-tail on his back, or the man who 
has been taken from his house at midnight 
for slaughter at the hands of the K. K. Klan 
believe that Democrats or the Democratic 

arty are his friends, and that he consults 
iis interests when he secks to put them in 
power. Itis not the man Grant, nor Greo- 
ley, but he who can best represent Republi- 
ean principles. It is impossible for Mr. 
Greeley, though he be filled to the utmost 
with good intentions, having so large an ele- 
ment of Democrats at his side. It is then 
the duty of every colored voter to cast his 
vote in the terest of the elevation of his 
race, the preservation of a party which, with 
all its short-comings, has done him good ser- 
vice, and at the expense of Democratic hate 
and persecution. 

In closing, I would say that the time has 
arrived when colored men have decided in- 
telligence to vote without advice, else he is 
a victim and prey to the designing and artful 
politician. We have no personal battle to 
fight beyond the interest of ourselves asa 
race, and the way is clear, and I hope we 
will have no more petitions, betraying our 
weakness in judgment concerning our own 
interests. 

A genuine conversion of the Democrats 
ought to have given the victory to the Lib- 
erals at North Carolina, but no, we hear 
nothing but Democratic triumph. To the 
victor belong the spoils. Or is it that the 
Liberals are swallowed by the Democrats ? 

. A. STRAKER, 
Qe 
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SPEECH OF 


Hon. GEORGE S. FISHER, 
At Augusta, Ga., July 4 1872, 





THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PARTY 
THE HOPS OF THB NATION. 


Beside this bankrupt state, it left the 
country in a state of war which has since 
further added thousands of millions of dol- 
lars to the Government debt, with an untold 
amount of loss of capital, suffering, and 
death. Not only was this the legacy to the 
Republican party, but the credit of the Gov- 
ernment was fearfully undermined, for, on 
the 19th of December, 1860, when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury opened proposals is- 
sued on the 14th of December for a $10,- 
000,000 loan, he found tendered but one- 
half million dollars, and that at from 12 to 
36 per cent. discount fur gold. Under 
Grant's administration Government bonds 
are again above par, and prosperity points 
to an abundant Treasury. And in addition 
to the above, General Grant’s administra- 
tion the past year has cost the country less 
per capita than it did in 1860-61, taking in- 
to consideration the increase of population, 
territory, and the natural increase of public 
service, both at home and abroad. 

The whole expense of Government in 1860- 
61 was $61,402,408. 64. 

The same for 1870-71 amounts to $68,- 
684,613.92, showing an excess of only $7,- 
282,205.28, while the population of 1860 
was but 31,443,321, and that of 1870-71 was 
between 39,000,000 and 40,000,000. 

The per capita tax for 1860 was $1.95 per 
cent. 

The per capita tax for 1871 is $1.78 per 
cent. 

Of course the interest of the public debt, 
the difference between gold and paper cur- 
rency, the increased pension lists, and sun- 
dry other miscellaneous items ineurred by 
reason of war are deducted, but taking the 
legitimate current expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, we find the present per capita tax 
and expenses are less than in 1860-61. 

3d. The collection of the revenue is re- 
duced enormously. In the year 1860-61 
the customs collections amounted to $53,- 
187,511.87, and the cost of collecting under 
Demccratic administration was $6.25 per 
cent. Inthe year 1870-71 the customs col- 
lection had nearly quadrupled, being $206,- 
270,408.05, while the cost of collection un- 
der General Grant's Republican administra- 
tion was but $3.01 per cent—i. ¢., less than 
one-half what it cost ten years ago. (Cries 
of ‘you are are right, that’s so.’’} 

And not only this, but under Republican 
administration defaulters and plunderers are 
punished and sent to prison ; and more have 
been found guilty and punished than under 
any other Administration since the foun- 
dation of the Government, not because 
there is more rascality now, but because an 
honest Administration enforces the penalties 
of the law, and because roguery and dishon- 
esty is at discount, notwithstanding the 
Democratic thieving in New York. (Cries 
of ‘‘Hurrah for Grant! he is our choice !’"] 

We have also the knowledge that the per- 
centage of loss on collections, dishurse- 
ments, and transmissions of revenue, and 
by defaulters of all classes, has been less 
under General Grant's administration of 
three years than any other Administration 
that ever preceded it. John Tyler says that 
he knows that under Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration the:e were but 95 receivers of pub- 
lic moneys, and that 96 of those were de- 
faulters ! 

4th. While the debt of the nation under 
Grant's administration has been steadily re- 
duced to the amount of $333,976,916,39 
since March 4, 1869, and the interest on the 
same, at the rate of nearly $22,401,U87 per 
annum. The internal taxation and custom 
duties up to January 1, 1572, have been re- 
duced nearly $250,090,000, and during the 
session of the Congress which adjourned 
June 16th last, in a further sum for 1872-3 
of between 53 and $54,000,000. And this 
contraction of the public debt and reduction 
of interest continues to go on. Can any 
Democrat say he hopes or can possibly «x! 
pect the same favorable state of finances and 
reduction of debt and interest and taxes un, 
der the Radical-Greeley Liberal-Democratic 
administration? ([Criesofno! no!] 1 do 
net think any sane man, Norih or South, 
will have the temeri'y nor the brass to say 
he believes any such thing. 

Sth. A simple comparison of the admini-- 
tration of the Treasury Department under 
President Grant and the Republican party 
with that of the Democratic: famimany- Hall, 
Tweed-Greeley party of New York, when 
the latter increased the city debt from $29,- 
$24,949.82 in December, 1869, (eight 
months after President Grant went into 
power,) to upwards of $95,000,000 January 
1, 1872, establishes the difference between 
Democratic and Republican honesty, econo 
my, and trustworthiness. 

6th. The currency circulating medium 
and financial steadiness of General Grant's 
administration stands without a parallel in 
the history of this Government, and no man 
questions its soundness and permanency in 
any part of the land. A dollar note or 
greenback to-day is as goodin Maine as in 
Georgia, or in Texas as in Minnesota or 
Massachusetts. 

7th. The foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment never were conducted with more abili- 
ty, discretion, and honor, than at present; 
and at no time in the past have we had such 
assurance and guarantee of honorable and 
harmonious relations in the future with all 
the Powers of the earth as we have under 
General Grant. Mr. Sumner’s medly turns 
out, so far, to be only his own, and the peo- 
ple of the South certainly want no more of 
them, nor him either. [Sensation. ] 

8th. The management of the Indian af 








-—Andy Johnson has been making a speech 
for Greeley. Andy says there ought to be 
a civil service reform! The civil service, 
when Andy was President, was more corrupt 
than at any other time in American history ; 
consequently Andy is just the man to shine 
as a Greeley civil service reformer. Andy 
says he is in favor of the one-term principle. 
He tried his worst to be renominated for a 
second term, but failed. Greeley naturally 
gets the support of all such. 


—That was a very discouraging Greeley 
mass mecting which was gotten up among 
the Germans of Troy. Two men originated 
it, and about one hundred and fifty Germans 
gathered. On the chairman putting the 
question, it was found to his great surprise 
that every man present, with the exception 
of the original two, was for Grant. The plan 
of action was slightly modified, and a very 
enthusiastic Grant and Wilson campaign club 
was organized then and there. 


-—The New York Tribune has completely 
turned tail on the colored people. te now 
declares that the alleged frauds in North Caro- 
lina occurred wholly in the negro counties, 
and advises that the returns be thrown out. 
ag hee been no evidence of ae shown, 
) negro counties polled a heavy Repub- 
lican vote, and therefire the Tribamne would 
lave the colored people disfranchised.—St. 
Louis Globe. mcrae 


~-A young man in Indiana was near! 
stung to death lately while hiving a swarm of 


, 


fairs of the nation, under a new system de- 
vised and carried out under the personal 
supervision of the President, is proving eco- 
nomical, friendly, and eminently successful, 
and will save the country millions of dollars 
per annum; and 

9th. And lastly, (on this line,) the do- 
mestic and internal affairs of the Govern- 
ment and States are constantly improving, 
and becoming more and more satisfactory ; 
and it is now only for the people to get back 
to the ‘‘old path’’—into the right track— 
regulating their own State matters, dealing 
justice in their own administrations and 
courts, under the Constitution and laws, as 
they were wont to doin the olden time, or 
days before the war; to have peace and res- 
toration to its fullest extent. 

Returning again to a¥vaiss IN THE Sovty, 
I recall your attention to Mr. Hill's Atlanta 
speech, wherein in great bitterness he re- 
proaches and denounces the Administration 
for filling Northern prisons with the best 
blood of a neighboring State, &c. &e. 

I am sorry Mr. Hill is not here face to face 
to hear what I would say to him on this sub- 
ject—delicate and unpleasant as it may be— 
the smallest practical part of which he but 


to indisputable facts—to notorious truths— 





that neither he nor any just man can deny. 


faintly alluded to. Nor can he be oblivious | "* 
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He cannot have forgotten, either, how the 
distinguished Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland, in open court, finding the cases, 
known as the Ku-Klux cases, he was called 
upon to defend, were so grossly cruel and 
revolting to humanity, to civilization, to 
Christianity, he abandoned their defense and 
denounced the perpetrators of the crimes 
charged as unworthy defense; so that these 
very men, for whom pity and eympathy is 
now asked and excited, on the advice of 
their friends, then and there in open court 
plead cvi.ty to the almost nameless charges 
against them! What a commentary is this 
on the rights and wrongs of men, citizens of 
this country, and that the administration of 
this great Government, the President of the 
United States, is to be held responsible for 
injustice and as depopulating the country 
and devastating States! The Administra- 
tion is no more responsible for this matter 
than the purest angel in the highest heavenly 
host! [Loud cheers. ] 

Possibly there may be cases of hardship— 
indeed cases of suffering innocence—but how 
this can have been shown when most of the 
accused plead guilty, itis difficult to compre- 
hend. But in justice do let the truth be told, 
though the heavens fall! for it is certain 
where there is 20 much smoke there must of 
necessity be fire! [Cries, ‘‘ That's so.’’] 
Besides, the report of the Congressional 
committee, both majority and minority re- 
port, condemn unanimously most of these 
very cases. But just, or unjust, no one 
wishes wrong perpetuated ; and 

. ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 


While error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers !’’ 


[Loud cheers. ] 


THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT TO PROTECT 
AND DEFEND THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 


The rightful powers of this Government 
cannot be doubted. Its duty to protect and 
defend the rights of citizens of its humblest 
wards cannot be questioned. [Cheers.] 
And that it is a Government, as so felicit- 
ously expressed by the immortal Lincoln, 
“ofthe people, by the people, and for the 
people,’’ will no longer be denied. It is an 
admitted fact, too, that we have a General 
Government and State governments, and 
that while in a measure independent of each 
other, still they intermesh, are wheels within 
a wheel for the good of all—the greatest 
good of the greatest number—for the amplest 
protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, of all its people, irrespective 
of latitude or longitude, race, tongue, color, 
or previous condition. 


A FEW OF GREELEY’S COMPLIMENTS TO THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Without taxing patience too long, I will 
here call your attention and that of our 
Democratic friends particularly to two fur- 
ther Greeleyisms, which possibly may prove 
hard pills for them to swallow, in addition 
to the author of them, but which they must 
swallow if they vote for Greeley. Speaking 
of the New York election of 1868, October 
16, 1869, Mr. G. said: 


‘‘The vote of our State was stolen from 
Gen. Grant by the funlest, most audacious 
conspiracy and g‘gantic fraud. She is iar 
more decidedly Kepublican than Pennsylva- 
nia is, or ever was; she was carried for 
Seymour and Hoffman by crimes that ought 
to fill fifty State prisons to overflowing.”’ 

{ Laughter. ] 

And again, on October 11, 1870, he said: 

‘*The ove thing a Tammany Democrat 
cannot abide is an honest election. ‘The 
Ring makes no attempt to conceal its deter- 
mination that repeating shall not be stop- 
ped, even if that dearest privilege of the 
party have to be defended with the slung- 
shot and iron dog."’ 


And again Greeley said in 1871: 


‘*The brain, the heart, the soul of the 
present Democratic party is the rebel ele- 
ment at the South. It is rebel at the core 
to-day. It would come;into power with the 
hate, the chagrin, the wrath, the mortifica- 
tion of ten bitter years to impel and guide 
its steps. Whatever chastisements may be 
deserved by our national sins. we must hope 
that this disgrace and humiliation will be 
spared us,’ &c. [Loud cheers. } 


I have already called your attention to 
what Mr. Greeley has said of Gen. Grant's 
fitness for his first and see »nd term nomina- 
tions. And, by the way, he was one of the 
first, if not the first, to nominate Grant for 
a second term, before be found he enuld 
not use and control him for his own per- 
sonal ends. although his Cineinnati platform 
hasa ‘‘one-terin”’ plank init, on the ground, 
probably, that one-term of Greeley would 
be enough for the country and people, and 
doubtless it would. [Applanse. | 


WHAT THE NEW YORK WORLD SAID OF GENERAL 
GRANT, 


I ask your attention now to what the New 
York World said of General Grant's fitness 
for President: 


** Apply to Gen. Grant what test you will; 
measure him by the magnitude of the ob-ta 
cles he has surrounded, by the value of the 
positions he has gained, by the fame of the 
antagonist over whom he has triumphed. 
by the achievements of his most illustrious 
co workers, by the sureness with which he 
directs his indomitable energy to the vital 
point which is the key of a vas: field of op- 
erations, or by that supreme test of con- 
summate ability, the absolute completeness 
of his results, and he vindicates his claim to 
stand next afier Napoleon and Wellington 
among the great soldiers of this.country, if 
not on a level with the latier.”’ 

And again : 

‘* Of the steadfastness and staunchuess of 
Gen. Grant's Tepe was or the uprightuess 
and solidity of his character, no man in the 
country doubts or affects to doubt. 

‘* On the score of loyalty and solid public 
services, no man in the country can come 
in competition with this illustrious soldier. 

‘*The Presidency can be nothing to him; 
he has amore valuable office. But if, in the 
hands of Providence, he could be an in- 
strument for tranquilizing the country, that 
is an honor for which he could afford to 
sacrifice ease, congenial pursuits, and the 
ew of still greater fame as a sol- 

ier. 


This was spoken in 18¢8, and though the 
World has since changed, Graat has not 
changed but for the better, both in experi- 
ence aud ripened statesmanship. [Loud 
cheers. ] 


WHAT GEN. FRANK BLAIR SAID OF GEN. GRANT. 


One other testimony, that of Gen. Frank 
P. Blair, of Missouri, Greeley and Brown's 
right-hand man, and I close. When Blair 
was making a speech in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, in 1868, some wise Democrat called out 
in reply to Blair’s criticism, ‘‘ Grant is a 
fool.” Mr. Blair immediately turned upon 
him with all his animation, sharpness, and 
usual expletive language, said : 

‘* Sir, you are mistaken. Grant is no fool! 
I know him well. I knew him before he 
went into the army, and when he used to 
haul wood into the city of St. Louis. I met 
him often in the service. I know the man. 
He is, by——, the greatest man of the age. 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas are Lge 
men, but Grant is worth more than all of 
them. [Great cheering and lau wen 

© Oliver Ba tne and wp nen ‘ona- 
parte were great men, but, sir, I tell you 
that Grant isa man than Cromwell 
and Bonaparte put together. He is not a 


talker, but he is one of the d—est thinkers 

ni —— don’t you think he will b 
es, but don’t you think he will be con- 
Washh = a ioe Samner, Wilson, and 
Controlled ! trolled! Why, by G— 
would sweep them away like cies,” ? 
‘* Bat, General, don’t you think that cir 
r 





~~, have done a great deal 





THE NEW NATIONAL ERA, 


‘“‘ Why, h—Il, the fellow has made the cir- 
cumstances. I tell you that it is no luck? 

‘The man that can spring right y ag 
ne and obscurity, and do what he has 

one, is no mere creature of circumstances. 
Cirenmstances don’t run so much in one 
way.” 
**ITam a Democrat, but if General Grant 
is sach a great man as you say he is, lama 
Grant man from this out.’ [Cheers.] 

Well, if you want a despotism, vote for 
him ; but if you want a Republican form of 
government, you will have to vote against 
him. I know that he is agreat man, and, by 
G—d, in saying so, I simply tell the truth.”’ 
[Prolonged cheering. ] 

With all these testimonials, this know- 
ledge of our standard-bearers, let us, from 
this time forth, be upand doing. Aye, from 
now until November's triumph, which surely 
awaits us, move on the columns! March 
on, March on ! 

General Grant and Henry Wilson are hon- 
est, tried and, true, and under the proud 
banner, our red, white, and blue, we will go 
on conquering and toconquer. The very ele- 
ments all conspire to thie, and the shouts of 
freem2n proclaim it everywhere. Yes, with 
Hexry Witson, the friend of labor, the 
friend of man, the friend of right against 
might everywhere, even when might seemed 
to make right—the self-made statesman and 
scholar, whose record and fame is as broad 
as the land is wide—indefatigable, uoflinch- 
ing to duty—judicious, discreet, good, and 
true in every tried position, as Vice Presi- 
dent, with General Grant as President, the 
country will have the assurance doubly sure, 
that their Administration will be honored, 
useful, respected, and the integrity of the 
country be maintained against every foe. In 
the Senate, on the stump, on the bench, 
(shoemaker’s if you please!) no man stands 
higher, purer, more honored. And he is 
strictly a representative man—Kast, North, 
South, and West—having enlarged public 
views and no narrow sectional, contracted, or 
partisan prejudices or animosities to avenge. 
His heart, too, is ever opened to sympathy 
and a world’s charity, while his mind is as 
clear and unclouded as his own New England 
mountain air is pure and healthful. In 
whatever position placed, he has always been 
found faithful, untiring, genial—and he will 
be emphatically, one other right man in the 
right place. [Cries, that’s so.} Hecompre- 
hends the wants and necessities of the labor- 
ing classes ~nd interests of the South, as well 
as of the North, as perhaps few Northern 
men do; and our people here, all of you, 
always know where to find Henry Wilson. 
He is no weather-cock, nor traducer, nor 
falsifier of his own record, but will be, as an 
auxiliary, counselor, and second to the 
President, without a superior in all the land. 
Prolonged applause. ] 


CONCLUSION. 


And now with such men as candidates for 
the high offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, with such principles, ability, and hon- 
ors clinging to and clustering round them, 
and such a platform as that of the Philadel 
phia Republican National Convention to 
stand upon, there can be but one response 
in November next, and that will be ‘‘see 
the conquering heroes—Grant and Wilson— 
come.’’ [Applause.] That they will be 
triumphantly elected the ides of November 
will show, and with such a majority as never 
before was given to a President and Vice 
President of the United States. [Cheers. ] 

And then will all our country be freer, 
better, stronger than ever before. And we 
shall see a prosperity, advancement, devel- 
opment in arts, in sciences, in knowledge, in 
legislation, in agriculture, jn mechanics, in 
internal navigation and commerce, in edu- 
cation, in morals, in material wealth, and in 
all that contributes to make a great and free 
nation flourish and prosper as at no time in 
the past. With such hope, inspiration, 
promise, rightful expectation of the future 
before us— 

Our country! who would not love it? 
Who. not uphold it, bravely, e’en with tears 
And blood, and life’s last ebbing flood ? 
Aye, no foe shall crush thee, no loud roar 
of battle 
aan thee nor break thee while freemen 
ive: 
Yea, thy sons and daughters too will fall 
In heaps around their altars and their fires, 
Beside the green graves of their sires, 
But not our country fall! 
God bless and keep our native land? 
{ Long and continuous chegrs.] 


GRANT'S AMNESTY RECORD. 


A fitting appendix to the foregoing able 
argument is found in the following extracts, 
showing the kindly interest taken in the van- 
quished confederates, and his course in ad- 
vocating amnesty. At the memorable sur- 
render at Appomattox Court House, one 
writer says: 

‘After the signatures were attached (to 
the terms of the surrender) Lee said that he 
had forgotten one thing. Many cavalry and 
artillery horses in his army belonged to the 
men in charge of them; but of course it 
was too late to speak of that now.’’ 

‘Grant (interrupting)—I will instruct my 
paroling officers that all the enlisted men of 
your cavalry and artillery who own horses 
are to retain them just as the officers do 
theirs. They will need them for their 
spring plowing and other farm work."’ 

‘Lee (with great earnestness)—General, 
there is nothing you could have done to ac- 
complish more good either for them or the 
Government.”’ 


FIRST WORD FOR AMNESTY, 


How General Grant’s heart longed for re- 
conciliation and peace between the sections, 
and how ready he always was to stand be- 
tween the extremists of the North and the 
disheartened people of the South, and say 
to the former, be magnanimous, and to the 
latier, take courage, is manifest upon every 
proper occas!TQl, “Rudy utlu purptrery yp 
which swept the Nu: |" ~*""9- whe 
of Lincoin, General Grant, in @ rue: to 
General Halleck, made the first great plea 
for amnesty, and thus set the example for 
others at the North, who, like Mr. Greeley, 
have since—as his enemies—claimed the 
parentage of that forgiving and fraternal 
movement. He said: ‘‘although it would 
meet with opposition in the North to allow 
Lee the benefit of amnesty, I think it would 
have the best possible effect toward restor- 
ing good feeling and peace in the South to 
have him comein. All the people, except 
a few political leaders in the South, will ac- 
cept whatever he does as right, and will be 
guided to a great extent by his example.’’ 


GENERAL LEE INDICTED. 


General Lee being afterwards (June, 
1865,) indicted for treason by a Virginia 
grand jury, General Grant interceded for 
him, urging as follows: ‘‘In my opinion the 
officers and men paroled at Appomattox 
Court House and since, upon the same 
terms given to Lee, cannot be tried for 
treason so long as they observe the terms 
of their parole. This is my understanding. 
Good faith as well as true policy dictate that 
we should observe the conditions of that 
convention.’’ On this point he sometime 
later, in an examination before the Judiciary 
Committee of Congress, revealed the cease- 
less activity with which he had plead for 
charity and forgiveness, while Andrew 
Johnson was HOWLING AND,RAGING For 
Vencgaxce upon Lee and the Confederate 
leaders. The official report furnishes these 
extracts. Eldridge (Democratic member of 
the committee)—“‘Have you had interviews 
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with the President about granting amnesty 
and pardon to rebel officers and people?” 
Grant—“‘I have occasionally recommended 
& person for amnesty. I thought there was 
ne reason why, because a person had risen 
to the rank of general, he should be ex- 
cluded from amnesty any more than one who 
had failed to reach that rank. * * * * 
I don’t see any reason why the volunteer 
who happened to rise to the rank of general 
should be excluded any more than a colonel. 
* #* * # T frequently had to intercede 
for General Lee and other paroled officers 
on the ground that their parole protected 
them from arrest and trial. The President 
at that time occupied exactly the reverse 
grounds, viz: that they should be tried and 
punished. He wanted to know when the 
time would come that they should be pun- 
ished. I told him not so long as they 
obeyed the law and complied with the 
stipulation."’ 
TUB OPINIONS OF OTHERS, 


Upon thia point it will be ‘interesting to 
observe what some of the able men who have 
never acted with the Republican party have 
to say in comparing the magnanimity of 
Grant and Greeley. We first give an ex- 
tract from a speech of Hon. Mr. Voorhees, 
the great Democrat of Indiana: 

‘‘Sir: It is sometimes said, and I regret 
to hear it, that this nominee (Mr. Greeley) 
went bail for Jefferson Davis. It is toonar- 
row a platform for a Presidential campaign. 
[Laughter.] It is a most dangerous appeal, 
& most mischievous issue to raise between 
the man who put Mr. Davis in jail and the 
man who bailed him out. It would not bea 
prudent issue, and, as a friend of the South- 
ern people, I implore them not to make it. 
It will arouse a feeling which is rapidly pass- 
ing away, for the soldier element of the 
North is magnanimous, just, and good. It 
will, in other respects, provoke a comparison 
not favorable to the nominee of the Cincin- 
nati Convention. A hundred millions of 
property stood ready to bail Mr. Davis. He 
was not helpless; he did not need support ; 
the whole South would have bailed their own 
prisoner. But there was a time when An- 
drew Johnson and his administration, espe- 
cially guided by his Secretary of War, de- 
sired to arrest Kobert E. Lee and Joseph E. 
Johnston, and other prominent leaders of 
the South. But one man could prevent it. 
That man is now the Chief Executive of this 
nation. General Grant at that time ee 
forward and told the authorities that he had 
taken the paroles of these distinguished 
Confederates as soldiers, and those paroles 
should be respected. [Applause.) * * * 
I fear, Mr. Speaker, that if I should take 
the stump and press the claims of Mr. Gree- 
ley, { should find a candidate opposing him 
who had done more and kinder things for 
the South than he had.’’ 

Governor Wise, the indomitable defender 
of the South, presents the case this way ina 
letter to Col. Mosby: ‘‘ Was Greeley super- 
eerviceably benevolent in going bail for 
President Davis? Grant was far more man- 
ly in giving us honorable capitulation at 
Appomattox to go home with the honors of 
war, and, so long as we obeyed the laws, 
there to remain unmolested in all respects 


whatsoever.’’ 


HE URGED AMNESTY ALL THE 11M 1M HIS 
MESSAGES. 


In his messages he has throughout em- 
phasized the question of amnesty, appealing 
to his friends in Congress and to the North- 
ern people in the strongest and most direct 
language, to haste: the bestowal of that 
cherished boon upon the late Confederates ; 
and to his persistent efforts in private and 
public council is to be credited the final 
passage of the general amnesty law at the 
last session of Congress. Read his appeal in 
his last message, observing as you will, that 
it is in spirit and substance the same gener- 
ous argument which he advanced soon after 
the surrender, when others were demanding 
trials for treason, and punishment in chains 
or upon the scaffold. 

‘* More than six years having elapsed since 
the last hostile gun was fired between the 
armies then arrayed against each other—one 
for the perpetuation, the other for the de- 
struction, of the Union—it may be well con- 
sidered whether it is not now time that the 
disabilities imposed by the tourteenth amend. 
ment should be removed. That amendment 
does not exclude the ballot, but only imposes 
the disability to hold offices upon certain 
classes. ‘ 

**T do not see the advantage or propriety 
of excluding men from office merely because 
they were, before the rebellion, of standing 
and character sufficient to be elected to posi- 
tions requiring them to take oaths to sup- 
port the Constitution, and admitting to eli- 
— those entertaining precisely the same 
views but of less standing in their communi- 
ties. It may be said that the former violated 
an oath, while the latter did not. The latter 
did not have it in their power to do so. If 
they had taken this oath it cannot be doubt- 
ed they would have broken it as did the 
former class. 


AN APPEAL POR VIRGINIA. 

The Old Dominion, the mother of Presi 
dents, was one of the first States to receive 
President Grant's assistance. In the very 
first month of his administration he urged 
upon Congress her claims in a special mes- 
sage; and in the election which tock place in 
1869, on the adoption of the test-oath clause 
in the State constitution, he allowed a sepa- 
rate vote. 


THE TEST-OATH. 


When the military Governor proposed to 
apply the test-oath to the members of the 
State Legislature thus elected, the President 
prevented him, and on the reassembling of 
Congress in the fall, the State officers, by 
his urgent recommendations, were recog: 
nized, and its national Representatives were 
admitted to their seats; and in no way since 
has he interfered with the sovereign rights 
of Virginia. A similar policy was likewise 
purtued towards Texas and Mississippi. 

From the beginning of his career at Bel- 
mont to its brilliant close at Appomattox, 
agseu & mot an act of cruelty or unjust se: 
‘Os ") ‘woarged, against him. The future 
histr eom,idnm orjorave thepolitical preju- 
dices of to-day, when he reviews the career 
of General Grant, will hesitate whether to 
give pre-eminence to his skill as a soldicr, 
or his magnanimity as a man. 

With the surrender of Lee he sheathed 
bis sword, buried the animosities of war, 
and labored as earnestly to restore peace 
and prosperity to the South as he had to 
preserve the integrity of the nation. He has 
been a consistent peace-maker, and since 
his accession to the Presidency, has done 
all in his power to promote the best interests 
of the country, by maintaining peace, not 
only within our own borders, but with all 
nations of the earth. His chief object has 
been to restore the Republic to its original 
unity of purpose, securing to each State a 
republican form of government, wherein the 
few shall not oppress the many, or the ma- 
jority disregard the rights and privileges of 
the minority. Under his wise policy the 
South is beginning to recover its former 
prosperity. Business which bas been pros- 
trated since the war is reviving, and old pre- 
judices, engendered by four years of strife, 
and kept alive by designing politicians, 
are gradually dying out. Northern capital 
is turning southward in search of invest- 
menta, Railroads are being built to develop 
the resources of the Gulf States, and td 
bring their chief cities in closer and more 
friendly communication with the great com- 
mercial centres of the country. Dema- 
pgegues may endeavor to blind the people to 
the true state of affairs by charging Presi- 
dent Grant with « design to cripple th, 





South ; but citizens who 46 thei? own think: 
ing cannot be imposed upom by these un- 
scrupulous enemies of law and order. Fair- 
minded men, whether they agree politically 
with President Grant or not, accord to him 
honesty of purpose, and believe that he has 
done the very best that could be done under 
the circumstances to secure to the South 
the full enjoyment of its constitutional 
rights. 





Another Sland:-r Nailed, 


The Comiug Vice President te Rev. C. 
W.. Denison. 


Boston, August 23.—The Boston 
Journal of to-day publishes the following 
letter from Senator Wilson in reference 
to the recfnt charges of drunkenness 
made by Rev. C. W. Denison, of Wash- 
ington, against President Grant: 

Natick, August 21, 1872. 
Rev, C. W. Denison: 

Str: I have just read in the Spring- 
field Republican of this date your letter on 
the drinking habits of Gen. Grant. Iam 
astonished at seeing myself quoted as say- 
ing to you in a conversation last winter: 
‘President Grant drinks too much. I 
have told him so,” ‘‘ Senator Wilson,”’ 
you say, “will not deny this.” I do 
deny, in the most emphatic language, 
that I have ever said anything of the kind 
to you, or anything that resembled it. 
Your statement is false. During the last 
nine years I have seen Gen.(Grant hun- 
dreds of times. I have seen him in his 
camp, in his family, at his own table, at 
the table of others, at home and abroad, 
and have never seen him under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors. I remem- 
ber distinctly in our conversation you 
referred to the slanders concerning the 
President’s drinking habits. I said to you 
what I have said to others—that I re- 
gretted that the President used intoxicat- 
ing liquors at all; that I wished he would 
take the pledge, and that I had a mind to 
ask him to join the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society. What I said of the 
President I have said of all our public 
men who use intoxicating drinks or fur- 
nish them to others. I have for many 
years felt that if our public men would 
wholly abstain from their use as a bever- 
age they would confer a lasting benefit 
upon their country and upon their race, 
nor have I any doubt, sir, that if the 
truth could be known in regard to the 
cases referred to in your singularly reck- 
less statements, it would appear that 
cach one of them was a cruel and malig- 


nant slander. H. WILSON. 
ec 


Another Falsehood Exploded. 


The Greeley organs fed themselves fat 
recently with the account of a Ph sec 
massacre of a woman and two children, 
and a whole steamboat crew, by a negro 
constable and posse, on the Mississippi 
river. The boat, a small steamer, was 
discovered floating down stream. On ap- 
proaching it, a negro was found on it, 
asleep. He leaped ashore with a shot- 
gun in his hands, and disappeared in the 
woods. On the boat, we were told, were 
traces of a desperate struggle—blood and 
brains scattered about, signs of pillage, 
etc. This was a thrilling tale to harrow 
up the souls of those who hate the ne- 
groes, and love a good point against ne- 
gro constables. But, alas! the ,glory 
has gradua!l<.departed from this * awful 
tragedy.’’4 whipsyoman and children, the 
captain ab themwife, and the crew, have 
all turned ‘tp‘alive and well. Only the 
negro constable and two or three of his 
deputies are yet missing. If there has 
really been any murder, it is now evident 
that it must be that the negro constable 
and his deputies have been murdered. 
If there was any blood and brains on the 
boat, it must be theirs. What has be- 
come of them? Were they murdered by 
the crew, or by Ku-Klux? This is now 
the question; and it is a very different 
question from that suggested by the first 
accounts. 


——<————---—___— 


The Colored Voters. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post 
gives in a few words a satisfactory expla- 
nation of one of the causes of the admitted 
fact that few, if any, of the colored voters 
will support Greeley, ing that they 
know well that they would have been 
condemned to perpetual servitude had 
Greeley’s advice been followed in 1861, 
when he said the Southern States ought 
to be permitted to withdraw quietly from 
the Union, and that their right to do so 
was good as the Colonies had in 1776 to 
separate from Great Britain. The cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘ Shut off from all in- 
terference from the North, the African 
trade would have been adopted, prob- 
ably, and more galling chains imposed. 
Sumner went further, and on the same 
principle and revolutionary example, 
justified rising against their masters. 
Gen. Grant, who restored the Union and 
gave liberty to the enslaved at the risk 
of his life, and the brave men with him, 
must be thrust aside to make way for the 
traitor who has joined the greatest ene- 
mies of the colored race.’’ 


> 





The American Magna Charta. 

When relieved from the responsibilities 
of my present trust by the election of a 
successor, whether it be at the end of 
this term or next, I hope to leave to him 
the country at peace within its own bor- 
ders, at peace with outside nations, with 
a credit at home and abroad, and without 
embarrassing questions to threaten its 
future prosperity. With the expression 
of a desire to see a speedy healing of all 
bitterness of feeling between the sec- 
tions, parties, and races of citizens, and 
the time when the title of “citizen” car- 
ries with it all the protection and privilege 
to the humblest that it does to the most 
exalted, I subscribe myself, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

ULysees 8. GRANT. 


To guard well what has already been 
secured, to work out faithfully and wisely 
what is now in hand, and to consider the 
questions which are looming up to view 
but a little way before us, the Republican 
party is to-day what it was in the gloomy 
years of slavery, aud rebellion, and re- 
construction, a national necessity. It 
appeals, therefore, for support to the pa- 
triotic and liberty-loving, to the just and 
humane, to all who would dignify labor, 
to all who would educate, elevate, and. 
lighten the burdens of the sons and 
daughters of toil. _ HENRY WILson. 





That Published Secret. 


The Illinois State Journal declares it is 
too late to say that Mr. Greeley was 
nominated a Republican at Cincinnati, 
and as a Republican candidate only con- 
sented to receive Democratic votes when 
tendered at Baltimore ; for it is proven, 
and his friends have ceased to deny, that 
long before the Cincinnati nomination he 
had prefaced a secret bargain to become 
the Democratic candidate. 





THE SELECTION of Frederick Douglass 
to head the electoral ticket in the State 
of New York is well. received by the Re- 
publican press everywhere, Mr. Doug- 
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An Address by Frederick Dougia-s—The Conte Tendene 
Bectal’t Pérvces and Ideas—The Later Deitueeaie ee 
‘View of an Abolitiontst. 


ao. despatch to the New York Times. 
ANGOR, ME., August 21.—Fred. Douglass made his first 
tense audience, iseleding some of the oct noioens Rana 
' udin: some ad 
= of this tone 3 _ ™ - 
reception was exceedingly cordial. The speech was an 
argument to show that the present contest, though on the sur- 
face, from the platforms and professions, apparently between 
arties agreed in the main issues, but d as to men, is 
a contest of tendencies, social forces and ideas, as palpable as 
= ae the soggy South, and closed in war. The 
most important portion, however, of the entire address 
— soy oped bea follows: este 
we have heard a high Democratic authority findin 
fault with President Grant for A singular reason that he is not 
as much an Abolitionist as he ought to be. The Democrats now 
complain that he is ‘‘not sound on the negro.’”? The complaint 
that he insulted one distinguished, or rather notorious, negro, 
in fact your speaker, by not showing him all the attention he 
might. They are suddenly much concerned about my dignity. 
They are all at once anxious that I should be properly appre- 
ciated, and that all the little technicalities and cireumlocutions 
of etiquette should be observed. How long has this been so?’ 
I know that when I came down here seventeen years ago it was 
to denounce a Democratic decision—the Dred Scott decision— 
which declared that a negro had no rights that a white man was 
bound to respect. Have they got over that? 

Now these Democrats are offended and scandalized by the want 
of respect the President has shown in not inviting me to dine 
with him. When did any Democratic President invite any n 
to dinner? [Applause.] I should not have objected to taking 
dinner with Frank Pierce or James Buchanan. I don’t usually 
object to taking dinner with anybody. They are laying down 
strict rules of Abolitionism. Nobody is an Abolitionist, nobody 
respects the colored race who does not invite a negro to dine 
with him. This is a stiffer dose than even I have ever mixed. 
But, seriously, a good deal has been said about this business; a 
good deal has been made out of the fact that on my return from 
San Domingo with the Commission sent out by the President to 
examine and report on the condition of the Government and the 
country, that I was not invited to dine with President Grant and 
the Commission at the time of their return to Washington. The 
answer I have made is this—and it is true: That I’been in 
company with the Commission at the time; had I called on him 
when they made their report, I should have been undoubtedly 
invited. There could not have been any neglect intended, be- 
causé my presence was not obnoxious to the members of the 
Commission or the President. I had dined with the former every 
day during the service. I sat with them at dinner as grand as 
asheep. That the President has no prejudice against color that 
debars him from recognizing all men alike I know from the fact 
that he has extended repeatedly all the courtesies to the black 
Minister from Hayti that he has to white Ministers from other 
countries. He has had on his staff an Indian, darker than I, and 
has dined with him, and I have, moreover, the President’s word 
for it, that had I been in the company of the Commissioners I 
would have been invited most assuredly. Mr. Sumner treats 
this as a great offense, and as he puts it, it would have been. 
As he repregents it, I went to Washington with the Commission, 
and the President then and there extended an invitation to 
every one of the compan —— myself. He did no such 
—_ So much for this, but let me here say that I think I can 
safely be trusted with 3 own dignity. Nobody need to publish 
my wounded feelings. I believe now asI said immediately after 
having received indignities on the waters of the Potomac, in the 
cabin of the steamer, by being refused to dine there with the 
Commission by the miserable skipper, that had the President of 
the United States thought of the matter sufficiently to invite me 
to dine at his house, his rebuke would be only just. It isnot out 
of my experience to have so been invited, for when the good 
President Lincoln was in office he did not hesitate to invite me, 
and to tell me that a knife and a fork and a plate was always 
ready for me at his table. [Applause.] Mr. lass’ opinion 
of President Grant was given in this emphatic manner: I can 
say of President Grant this, that I know of no great public man 
in this country, and I have come in contact with the highest 
men, perhaps, to a greater extent than any other colored man in 
the United States, in whose presence I feel more at home and 
ease than that of the calm, steady, modest, and unassuming man 
who now sits in the Presidential chair. [Applause.} I want 
Gen. Grant to be President four years longer, because he is ac- 
cessible to the poor man, the rich, the white, or the black—to 
all, without regard to color or race, religion or nationality. [Ap- 
plause.] He isa goodman. IfI ever met a good, honest, true 
man, it is in the person of Ulysses S. Grant. Capped .He 
respects the rights of the black race, especially so their 
rights are menaced. He does not love the black man any more 
than ordinary men do ; but he has a keen sense of justice, a keen 
feeling of fatherly protection and care. He is a man of but few 
words, but those few tell me that under his wing, more than un- 
der the wing of Horace Greeley, or any other candidate that the 
Democrats will support, will the colored man be safe. 

Mre Douglass argued as other Republican speakers have 
argued, that the whole intent of the Democrats is to renew the 
old contest supposed to have been settled by the war. He as- 
serted that though he had been all over the South, he had not 
found a single white rebel repentant or reconcilable. They 
are sullen and sour, and they shout for Greeley because they 
believe that through him they can get back something of what 
they have lost and renew the struggle. He showed that the 
negroes at the South fully understood the questions. To-day, 
he said, the five million wards of the nation are looking at the 
contest and the probability involved. They know that if the 
contest goes against the Republican party their liberties are a 
mockery. Mr. Douglass showed up the character of Greeley, 
cogently, pointed that he had not denied that he had favored 
pensioning the rebel soldiers, but virtually admitted it in his 
Portland speech, by taking the pains to say that no Southern 
man ever made that proposition to him. When the e has 
not been made, but that a Northrn man did, and he acquiesced 
in it. He closed by calling for six cheers for the candidates. 
These were given heartily. 

Then one or two short speecheg followed, and the mee 
closed with enthusiasm. A large company of well-informe 
Tanners were present, and there was patriotic music. 

Mr. ap peer speaks to-morrow at Houlton, in the Aroostook 
Valley, and goes before the’end into all the large places. 


KInexcusable Ignorance. 


We hope that somebody who has an extra copy of the North 
Carolina Code will send it to the eens nes Patriot. That paper 
is making itself so ridiculous by its absurd comments on the North 
Carolina election, that we are beginning to experience a senti- 
ment something akin to compassion. Its ignorance of the elec- 
tion laws is singularly conspicuous. Witness the ee 

“If Caldwell is returned as Governor by Election Judges 
whom he himself appointed, it will be as Gray was returned over 
McClure in Philadelphia, by ballot stuffing and false counting. 
No doubt was entertained about Merrimon’s election until acme 
all the eastern or negro counties showed majorities in his favor. © 
Then, after four or five days, the scene suddenly c and 
the returns were ‘ revised,’ that is to say, they were ted 
to fabricate a false majority.’’ 

The Election Judges (Inspectors) are appointed by the County 
Commissioners, who are elected by the people. The Democrats 
have control of a large majority of the counties of North Caro- 
lina, therefore a large majority of these officers are Democrats. 
There are four Inspectors for each election district, two of whom 
must be Democrats. The Register of voters must be a Justice 
of the Peace, elected by the people. <A } majority of these 
officers are Democrats, and if there are any ds in registration 
they are responsible for them. Whatever “‘ revising’’ of returns 
there was, must have been participated in by two Democratic In- 
spectors in each election district. 

It is about time that this disgusting twaddle about Governor 
Caldwell appointing his own Election Judges was stopped. The 
country has had quite enough of it.— Baltimore American. 


The Feeling in Massachusetts. 


The following is from the Washington correspondent of the 
gyno Evening i : ‘ 

‘* Letters received here from various parts of the country b 
reports of the progress of the political campaign, which ao on 
Fencouraging to the Republicans. A well-known gentleman, who 

has considerable knowledge of the prevailing sentiment of the 
State, writes from Boston as follows; The Republican party in 
Massachusetts is clear and strong, and sure for Gen. Grant. 
The yoke of Sumner was always hard to bear. In my opiniun, 
there is a sense of relief in the minds of many ry steady- 
going Republicans that the party is really rid of He can 

no further harm. He is now in the ocratic y, and 
his opinions are the opinions of an adversary. We all feel that 
he is an enemy, and to be treated as such. While with 
the — party he had justly some influence upon the 
better Republicans. For three years he has been an enemy in 
disguise, and has done much mischief by pretending to be a 
leader. He has no personal followers in usetts. He 
will not carry ten men with him from love and attachment to his 
person. Webster had personal friends and admirers. I can 
name a dozen substantial men, Democrats, who are going for 
Grant to one Republican who will follow Sumner. 


Vermont and Maine. 


The election in Vermont will take place on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, and in Maine six dayslater. Private information from Ver- 
mont from a gentleman thoroughly posted on the situation as- 
sures us that she will in all probability give the usual majority 
for the Republican ticket. Since 1856 she has ears wind 
rupted Republican majorities. In 1856 Freemont received ama- 
jority of 28,427, and in 1860 Abraham Lincoln, 22,972. At Mr. 
Lincoln’s second election his maj was 27,098, which was in- 
creased to 32,122 for Gen. Grant. average majority at State 
elections has been 22,000, the lowest in sixteen years having been 
14,080, and the highest 27,326. , ti 
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 CAMRAIGN NOTES, 


There was a little nian; and ho: » 


birds, to have a _— 
One birdie that he shot was 
a very black crow 
And how to.cook:the little 
bird his wifey didn’t know. 


He tried him first in butter and then 
he tried some lard 

But little Horace Greeley found 
his cooking very hard— 

He went around the corner to his 
neighbor Mr. Brown— 

And his neighbor tried to eat it— 
but he couldn’t get it down. 

—New York. Commercial Advertiser. 


SAVED. 


** Miss Violet, will you give this letter to 
Mrs. Maltby ?’’ 

I had my hands full of drawing materials, 
but I received the letter, and continued on 
my way to Mrs. Maltby’s dressin . 

The drawings were little studies I had made 
while down at the seaside, where I had spent 
my vacation, made for Mrs. Maltby—to whom 
I been companion fora year—and Mrs. 
Maltby had been intcrested in them, saying, 
** Touch them up a bit, Violet, and I will get 
a portfolio for them and keep them.’’ I usu- 
ally sat with her in her dressing-room through 
the mornings, and thither { now repaired to 
touch up the drawings, while she sat with her 
slippered feet on the fender, embroidering 
with purple and crimson wools. 

I gave her the letter, and went to a low 
seat in the deep bay-window. Isharpeneda 
pencil, and then happened to glance toward 
my companion. 

Her face was ashy white. ler profile was 
turned toward me. In its regularity and pal- 
lor it looked like a face cut in stone. But I 
had never seen it look so sharp and deathly. 

The letter was clutched in her hand. I 
had brought her bad news. 

I was shocked but silent. I tried to re- 
member what I knew of her family relations. 
She was a handsome, black-haired woman of 
fifty, who had been carly widowed, and re- 
turned to her father’s housq Her parents 
were dead. Her mother had died in her in- 
fancy, and she had been the mistress of Red- 
burn ever since. It was not long, however, 
since her father’s decease. She had never 
had a child. She had no brothers or sisters 
whom I had ever heard of. I could not sur- 
mise what had happened. 

I saw her burn the letter, and then she rose 
and left the room. 

Afterward I guessed whom that communi- 

cation was from. 
_ A week passed. They were quiet and 
comfortable, but rather monotonous weeks at 
Redburn. But, though young, I was less 
restless than most girls. I was not unhappy 
with Mrs. Maltby. Only sometimes I wished 
for a little change. 

It came—a most startling episode. 

We had company to dinner—Mrs. Maltby’s 
lawyer and personal friend, from New York. 
I was dressing her hair, as I sometimes did, 
for she liked my arrangements, pronouncing 
them artistic. Suddenly, without a knock or 
warning, the door was flung open, and a 

oung man walked in. 

I felt Mrs. Maltby start under my hands. 
I myself, was frightened, the intruder looked 
so bold and reckless. 

He was very handsome, but he looked to 
me to have been traveling long, or to have 
come out of some revel. His line was soil- 
ed, his long, clustering hair unbrushed, his 
eyes bloodshot, yet his appearance was sin- 
gularly attractive. I had never before seen 
80 high-bred and graceful a man. 

Mrs. Maltby did not speak to him. He 
seated himself before, and not far from her, 
however. 

**Go on, Violet,’’ she said. 

“Certainly. Let the young lady proceed 
with her task,” he said quickly. **‘ What I 
have to say need not interfere with her em- 
ployment. I understand that she is your 
companion and confidant, though I have nét 
had the pleasure of meeting her before.’’ 

The last sentence appeared to have been 
quite mechanically spoken, for he had fixed 
his eyes fiercely upon Mrs. Maltby’s face, and 
seemed to see only her. I went on, pinning 
up the braids of her hair as I had been bid, 
but my hands trembled. I could not see her 
face, but I think she met that look steadily. 

** You refused me,” he said, in a far dif- 
ferent tone from that in which he had at first 
spoken, Jow and concentrated. , 

** Certainly,’ she answered. 

** Do you want my blood upon your head ?”’ 
he exclaimed. 

**T washed my hands clear of you long ago,”’ 
she answered, composedly. 

‘* Long ago,”’ he repeated, and a wave of 
emotion that was inexpligable to me, went 
over his face. Then he was silent. I don’t 
know why, but from that moment I pitied him. 

He got up and commenced walking the 
floor. 

**T tell you, Winfred, I must have this mo- 
ney,’”’ he said. ** I must have it to-night, to- 
—. he repeated. 

rs. Maltby wassilent. I caught a glimpse 
of her face. Flint was not harder. — 

** Let me have it, Winfred,” he said, paus- 
ing before her, ‘‘and I promise you that it 
shall be the last time.”’ 

She made no reply. 

‘“* The last time. I mean it, Winfred.” 

His voice faltered. She did not speak. 

** Will you?” 

“*No,’’ she replied, with no emotion what- 
ever. 

His face had been working with some 
strong, deep feeling. But that monosyllable 
seemed to strike him like a blow. He stood 
looking at her, his face still and desperate. 

**I did not think God could make such a 
woman as you are,’’ he said, at last 

I felt her shrink beneath the actual horror 
with which he seemed to regard her. But 
she spoke with unaltered composure. 

“*I told you more than a year ago, that I 
should pay no more debts of yours, contracted 
at faro, or in any other way,’”’ she said. ‘I 
meant it ; you know that I meant it. I have 
given you fairwarning. Ishallnot change.’’ 

He did not speak; his head was drooped 
upon his breast, he was deathly pale. 

“IT have done my duty by you, Guy—you 
know that I have,’’ she added. 

“Yes, you have been just—but you have 
never been merciful,” he replied. ‘*Oh, 
God!” He flung up his aris with a bitter 
ery that wrung my heart. 

L looked at her. She did not relent or go 
tohim. He had flung himself into a chair,, 
and with his head dropped and his arms folded 
upon the back, was the most hopeless figure I 
had ever seen. She rose, for I had finished 
her hair, and took a seat near the fire. Her 
lips were gray, as if she were cold, but her 
face was still as inflexible as flint. 

Ife gave a groan, and started up suddenly. 

“Tam going,’’ he said, “I~” He met 
her eye, and asked: ‘* Why did you not kill 
me? 1 was altogether in your hands once. 
You killed her, you will remember.” 

A slight flush stained her cheek. 

**' You would have made her happy, I sup- 

ose, if she had lived! Oh, heaven, if she 
ad Jived! Wintred Sedley, may God deal 

by you as you dealt by me.” 

** I am willing,’’ she answered. 

He remained not a moment longer. Wrap- 
ing his cloak about him, he gave her one 
ook of reproach, and left the room, I looked 

wistfully at her; she did not speak to me, 
and I too, went away. 

She was ill the next day, but on the 
following she appeared uiuch as usual. 

Of all that I thought and felt, I, of course, 
said nothing. ‘The matter was no affair of 
mine, I bad not understood it, Mrs. Maltby 
would make me feel it. I understood that 
the two were brother and sister--that the 
young nian was uumed Guy Sedley-—that he 
was dissolute and ia disgrace, that Mrs. 
Maltly had taken care of him in boyhood, 
but now ignored the relationship. 1 was in 
no way allowed to learn any more. 

But on that second night, I was awakened 
by a light shining into my chamber. 

It was something unusual, for the little 
clock on the mantel was chiming twelve. 

After a moment I slipped out of bed and 
esr toward the open door, The long, em- 

videred fulds of my night-dress tripped me, 
but I made no noise with my bare feet upon 
the deep velvet of the carpet. I don’t know 
who:n 1 expected ty see—certaintly not Guy 
S2dley, kneeling before a sandal-wood chest, 
With papers strewn around him on the floor, 
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robbing his sister. 
I saw too a dirk-knife on the floor close at 


I looked at him an instant—even then I 
remembered to pity him—then glided forward, 
snatched the knife, and leaped back to the 


I was mistress of the situation, for I had 
come from behind him, done all as in a flash 
of light, and as he rose to his feet, I stood 
with my back to the closed door, with a calm- 
ness that showed it was not my intention to 
immediately arouse the house. 

With a presence of mind equal to my own, 
he put the roll of bills he had been searching 
for into the fob of his waistcoat, and, with a 
ed me speculatively. I 
was petite, and I had not screamed. I know 
now that he was not much afraid of me. 

** You have been robbing your sister,’’ I 
said; ‘‘ but, if you will put the money back, 
I will let you go.” 

His intense attention of me changed to a 
look of wonder. 

** You, child, are not you afraid of me?’ 
he asked. 

** No,’’ I answered, truthfully. 

** But [ watched you in your sleep, a mo- 
ment ago, debating whether it was necessary 
to kill you or not.’’ 

‘* You must have been glad to find that it 
was not necessary,’’ I said. 

He looked more astonished than before, 
but I did not stop to think of that. 

** Put the money back,’’ I said. 

‘**No,” he said, firmly. ‘I will murder 
you first.’’ : 

**Do not do that,” said I, “I am your 
friend.. I was sorry for you that day.’’ 

He did not speak but a troubled look dis- 
turbed the pale fixedness of his face. 

‘*How much money have you there ?’’ I 
asked. 

** One hundred dollars.”’ 

** And you need it very much ?” 

** Very much,”’ he replied, with a bitter 
smile. 

‘* Please put it back,” I said. ‘‘She has 
been just to you, I would like to be merciful. 
I will give you the money.”’ 

“your” 

‘“*T have it—yes—here in my room, let me 
show you.”’ 

I flung open the door, next to my writing 
desk, and came back. 

**These I will give you freely,” I said, 
opening the roll, ‘* You said to her that it 
should be the last time, and I hope—”’ 

He had taken the bills into his hand, look- 
ing at them in a kind, unbelieving way. 

**You may hope that you have saved me,”’ 
he said, in a low voice. 

We were silent for a moment. 

** You know now that I was very sorry for 
you,”’ I said, with tears in my eyes. 

** Yes,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘ and I love you 
for it.’’ 

He put Mrs. Maltby’s money back and 
rearranged the chest. I began to listen 
nervously for voices about the house, but all 
was very still. He locked the chest and gave 
me the key. 

** You knew where it was kept ?’’ 

** Yes, in a drawer in her dressing-room.”’ 
I wondered how he had obtained it. ‘* Hur- 
ry, and get away.”’ 

**There is no danger; I paved my way 
carefully. Pure, brave little girl, how fear- 
less you are for yourself!’’ 

He looked at me earnestly, as if he wished 
to carry away a clear memory of my features, 
then wrapped his cloak about him, flung up 
the sash and leaped soundlessly out into the 
darkness. 

I extinguished the taper, and crept back to 
bed. I did not hear a sound about the house 
until daybreak. 

When [ arose, I saw the dirk-knife glitter- 
ing in th® sunshine near my writing des} 
where I had lain it. Then I shuddered.«} ,,, 

At 8 o’clock the watchman, who was kt, | 
on the grounds, was found gagged and gd 
just inside Redburn’s entrance. Yes, Guy 
Sedley paved his way coolly and surely. 

A year later I was the mistress of Redburn ; 
the beautiful house, the spacious grounds 
were all mine. Mrs. Maltby had died and 
bequeathed them to me. 

On her dying bed she had said: 

** Violet,’ you are my heiress. There is 
only one living being who has my blood in his 
veins ; him Idisown.’’ She paused, and then 
went on: “* You have seen my brother. I 
loved him. I was ambitious for him, but his 
natural bent was evil. We had a cousin, 
Flora, a lovely child, who was brought up 
with him. They were engaged to be married. 
But I forbade it. I revealed to her his dissi- 
pation. I told her of his debts and deeds of 
daring. She loved him, she trusted him, but 
she was delicate, and died. He said I killed 
her.’’ ® 

She grew pale, even past her dying pallor. 
She went on: 

** When I saw him last, the officers of jus- 
tice were after him ; he was a defaulter. He 
had stolen money to pay his gambling debts. 
He is probably lying in jail now; but I will 
have none ofhim, I was just to him, and I 
will never forgive him.”’ 

So she died, hard as flint to the last. 
I was mistress of Redburn. 

I was young ; and I was fond of gayety: I 
had now the means at my disposal. Every 
summer my home was filled with guests. In 
the winter I was in New York, or abroad, 
And yet I lived only on the interest of the 
money bestowed upon me. 

Three years passed. I had never heard a 
word of Guy Sedley, when, one day, the 
Bromleys of New York, who were coming to 
visit me, asked leave to bring a friend ; I ex- 
tended the solieited invitation, and Guy 
Sedley came. 

It was a shock, but he gave no token of the 
past. Reclaimed from his errors, he was so 
refined and manly that he was the most dis- 
tinguished of the guests. 

I loved him, but I thought, ‘‘ He must hate 
me, the usurper of his rights. He is poor be- 
cause I have his patrimony. I have no right 
to Redburn, and I will not keep it. I will 
give it back to him.” 

An opportunity came. He was sitting on 
the terrace one bright evening. I went and 
took a seat near him. 

** How lovely this view is!’’ he exclaimed, 
pointing toward the distant hills. 

Yes, and you shall wish for your right no 
longer, Mr. Sedley. Redburn is yours. I 
have no claim to it.’’ 

He did not speak, and I went on: 

‘* Your sister was just. And she would 
have made you the heir if she had lived to see 
you what you are to-day.” 

** But it was your mercy, and not her jus- 
tice, Miss Violet, that saved me. Violet, I 
love you, and I will take Redburn with your 
hand, not else.’’ 

I put my hand in his, trusting him, loving 
him utterly, and proud, very proud, to make 
pim the master of Redburn. 

{Lendoa Correspondence of the Boston Post.) 


Great Men’s Wives. 


And 


The Married Life of Disracii and Giadstone. 


Gladstone was the leading scholar at Ox- 
ford at the same time that the present Lord 
Lyttleton was leading scholar at Cambridge. 
On one of their vacations they both hap- 
pened to be visiting at Hawarden Castle, the 
Welsh country house of Sir Stephen Glynne. 
Sir Stephen had a family of charming daugh- 
ters, and the champions of the two universi- 
ties, naturally attractive youths, gained the 
affections of two of them, and they were sub- 
sequently married on the same day by the 
same parson. Lord Lyttleton died some 
years since, but Mrs. Gladstone still lives to 
adorn the Premier’s home, and to-take a be- 
nevolent part in the amelioration of the poor ; 
and is, in English phrase, one of the * finest 
women’’ in the three kingdoms. I cannot 
omit, in this connection, to refer to Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield, the admirable spouse 
of Mr. Disraeli, Their coming together had 
a tinge of romance to it. Disraeli was just 
becoming known as a able novelist 
and a promis’ man of the 
had written ** Vivian .’ _ This.novel go 
and was considerably 
that although she never had seen him 
entered into correspondence with him, which 


town, and | 9) 


was. married, 
the novelist’s senior, 
him ‘she | 


dying several years after, Dis- 
t and won her hand. They never 
but a , more faith- 
devoted couple not exist. 
Mrs. Disraeli always the keenest interest 
ss of Magteunldboty gusoded speeches, thes 
one 8 ‘ 
whatever success he had he attributed to 
the constancy, affection, and encouragement 
of the partner of his life. On one occasion 
Disraeli was going to make a speech in the 
House upon which he counted to make a 
brilliant effect. When about to speak, any 
disturbing incident, however trifling, is apt 
to disconcert and confuse him. Mrs. Disraeli 
was to accompany him to Westminster, and, 
her husband having entered the carriage, she 
was getting in, when her thumb was caught 
and jammed in the carriage window. Not- 
withstanding the pain, which increased every 
moment that the thumb remained under the 
window, the heroic lady never winced or 
stirred till they reached the Parliament 
House—afraid if she stirred, or tried to ab- 


~ — ——e 


band, and affect the success of his harangue. 
Is it any wonder that, when Disraeli, being 
about to retire from the Premiership, was of- 
fered a peerage by the Queen, he declined 
the honor, but begged her Majesty to bestow 
the distinction upon his wife instead? Thus 
Mrs. Disraeli became Viscountess Beacons- 
fleld—a name redolent with memories of 
Burke, and a title which gave her coequal 
social rank with the ladies of the most 
ancient lineage. One often sees this re- 
markable pair in the West End quarter, the 
lady seeming old and frail, the husband young, 
jaunty, and spring-gaited, walking slowly, 
for Lady Beaconsfield’s health will not per- 
mit faster progress. Indeed, this devotion 
to a wife considerably older than himself, 
and who has borne him no heirs to his splen- 
did fame and princely fortune, is one of the 
finest traits of Disraeli’s character, and one 
which has gained him universal respect and 
esteem in English society, even from those 
who are wanting such a domestic virtue. 








stract the thumb, it would disturb her hus- | 


THE 


New York Tribune 


Hor 1872. 


The consolidation of Italy, so long frag- 
m impotent, into one powerful State, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France through a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
roud and gy metropolis; the expulsion of the 
Teavbees rom the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, | 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prosecute her 
often postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- | 
terest the ever-changing 
from the Old World. 1roug 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in | 
Europe where great movements are in progress | 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 





phases of our tidings | 


and to mirror the 


and secularism on the other. Recognizing a | 


nappier future for the toiling masses of mankind. | 


anticipations. It is moraliy certain that the 
gress, be circumscribed , 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 


politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi? 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 





INDRRGROUND BATLRDAD 


A RECORD oF 
FACTS, AUTHENTIC NARRATIVES, 
LETTERS, &c., 
Narrating the Hardships, Hair-breacth Escapes, 
and Death Struggles of the 


Slaves in their Efforts for Freedom, 


As related by themselves and others, or wit- 
nessed by the author; together with Sketches of 
Some of the largest Stockholders, and most Lib 
eral Aiders and Advisers of the Road, by 


WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railro: d. 


Illustrated with fine engravings by Bensell, 
graphs from life. 


Agents wanted. 
number is limited. 
J. H. SMYTH, General Agent, 

Washington, D. C. 


BUY YOUR 


FURNITURE & BEDDING 


G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 


[Successors to G. & S. Heyman, ] 


Please call at once, as the 


mar 28 





ho, in consequence of the enormity of their 
ies. complete and faultless facilities for pro- 


NCAction, are not surpassed by any house in this 


wer: : : 
We have constantly on hand, from which par- 


ties can make selections, an immense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANKETS, 
SHEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 
In Great Variety. 

Examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


388 & 390 


276, 278, 280, 282 Houston St., «:-r. Hudson, 


Main Entrance to the Wareroom~. Hudson St., 
corner of Houston. Up town st re, 555 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 23d Street.  i'actories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 380 }‘udson Street. 
New York. Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
either Furniture or Bedding Deps:tments. 


G. & S. HEYMAN & MACK, 
NIV YORK. 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between FE Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
BALTIMORE NORMAL sCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH- 


ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, &c., 
GEORGE B. COLE, secretary, 
jel3 6t P. O. Box 212, Baluimore, Md. 





HBUREKA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Ofce at 507 Eleventh street, be 
tween E and F, for the purpose of su 
families, &c., with first-class servants 6 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment wil: please apply 
as above, either tn person or by leier. o¢26 


say" INFORMATION WANTED 
Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 


every 





quently she went to Mobile, Alab sua, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wes!ey, Adam, 


cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 158 Thompson street. New York city, 
will confer a special favor and oblige her anx- 
ious son. WILLIS WRIGHT. 





MARION WATCHES, FINE SILVER. 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND PUCKET CUT. 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get- 


ters up of Cluba. [may.% 31 





ORL bg 2 AE 
MARION WATCHES, FINE . SILVER- 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND PUCKET CU!- 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to ge'- 
ters up of> Clubs. fmay $)-3«., 


OUBRNEYMEN BARBERS WANTED. 


To good, steady workmen 

ment given and lhe pay. 
A 3 ! 

LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 





permanent employ- 








led to a close and affectionate friendship. 


jez? 56 Union at., New Bedford, Maca, 
4, - m 


Schell, and others,*and portraits ‘rom photo- | 


HUDSON STREET, CORNER ILOUSTON, : 


ERS desire to engage a competent Male Teach- | 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart | 


care, 


plying- 


merly of Charleston, South Carlina; subse- | 


Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- | 


sonal interests or party predilections. esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
| as of all New Departures the most essential and 
| auspicious. 

| he virtual surrender by the Democratic party 


| 
| their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
| henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
| country. i 


' 


venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from , 


| + 


ky ES 


Pte he 


oil ;* 
A 


The Best, Cope Most Successful 
| Family Paper in the Union.” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. i 
The model newspaper of our country. Com- | 
lete in ail the departments of an American | 
amily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for ' 





itself a right to its title, ““A Jocrnat or Civitt: | 
zatiox.’’—New York Evening Post. | 


and so fara 


The best ee of its class in America, | 


ead of all other weekly journals as | 


notto permit of any comparisoa between it and | 


any of their number. 


Its columns contain the | 


finest collections of reading matter that are | 


printed. 


* = . 


Its illustrations are numer- | 


ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief | 


| resting illustrate 
| value 


i eptionable.—N. 
The Tribune, through | exceptiona ] 


| of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of | 
Color, has divested our current politics of half | 


| family 
; magazZi 


The right of every man to his own | articles and mechanical execution. 


i limbs and sinews—the eqnality of all citizens | 


| before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
| any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
| to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
| of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! ‘Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Kepublic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
roduction of new inventions for eccnomising 
Later and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
‘ of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals. and thus 
| enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
| cost of transportation and exchanges between 





| farmers and artisans—sach as the inspiring task | 
| to which this Nation now addresses itself, and | 
| by which it would fain contribute to the progress, | 
To | 


_ enlightenment, and happiness of our race. 
| this great and good work, Z'he Tribune contrib- 
| utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 


| elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- | &Y ! 
| tions, to which some of the ablest and most | On€ remittance; or, 
| successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- | €* 
No farmer who sells $300 worth of | 

| produce per annum can afford to do without our and 
arket Keports, or others equally lucid and | 0T: 
If he should read nothing else | 


| tribute. 
| 


i 


comprehensive. 
| but what relates to his own calling and its 
_rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 

read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 

nalas J'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
‘ equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
| partments of Productive Labor. We spend 


more and more money on our columns each | cases, for binding, 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage | postpaid. 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our | 


‘gsues of former years shail be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 


Friends in every State! help usto make our | 


journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


| Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
| num. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
; perannum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
| extra copy will, be sent for every club of ten 
| sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
| Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 
, One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 
T'o one address, all at one post office. 
, 10 copies 
20 copies 
50 copies 
And one extra copy to each club. 
To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 
FS Riis sn dinessensspscnceneeseqepere spceee $1 GU each. 
20 copies 1 35 each. 
_ 60 copies 1 10 each. 
And one copy to each club. ? 
Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
' ferred, have either of the following books, post 
lage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
| Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
Kk. Waring. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
| Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 = line. 


| Semi- Weekly Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per 


| line. : 
| Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittances always procure a drafi 
‘on New York, or a post office money order, it 

possible. Where neither of these can be pro 

' cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
| tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
| duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra 
| tion system has been found by the postal 
| authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 
j against losses by mail. All postmasters are 


ode tade RUA Hers When Ayquested to 


ee vance. 
| Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


| 
SUFFERING. 
T° THE SUFF 


. 
~—_ 











The Rev. William H. Reston white zoiding 
j in Brazil Missionary, discovered in that lan 
| Of medicines @ remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
'SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS, This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. _ ; 

Wishing to benefit the a ne the 
| recipe for preparing and using this remedy to 
ail who desire tt FREE OF CHARGE. 

a send an + aa with your name and 
address on it. Address, 
Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
| sep 7-ly New York City. 


' YX7 OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
WwW 


The following publications on the Woman Suf- 
| frage Gnastion doe be had of Mrs. Josephine 
_ Grilfing, 213 N. Capitol street, Washington : 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

8. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
| 4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
| Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 

Hon. A. G. Riddle. 

5. History of Natgonal Woman's Rights Move- 
ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 
He jReatrioted Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher 

ooker, 


7. An Ap to the Women of the United 
Seen § by the National Union Suffrage Com- 


ittee. 
8. Minority and Majority Reporte of tndiglony 
to Congress for Suf- 











Also, Blank Petitions 





Boox Jon Patntina of every de- 
Seam ah: th ‘office 418 Kleventh 
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artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 


is the best and most inte- | 
newspaper. 
depend on its illustrations alone. 


Harper's Weekl 


Its | 


| reading matter is of a high order of literary | 
| merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
| 


Y. Sun. | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 


Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra | 


structive panorama of events on that continent, | copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
rolonged struggle between | Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of | 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on | five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; | 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticis:n | or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly. | 


Divine Providence in all that proceedsand is, it ; and Bazar, to one addressfor one year, 310.00; | 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined | or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address | u i NA ; 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from | for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be: TUTION, established by the authority of the | 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and | supplied at any time. 


‘he postage on Harper's Weekly is 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no¥Y 


‘< Unquestionably the best sustained 3} 
the kind in the World.” 


Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


There are few intelligent American families | 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an | 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There | 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent a: 
Many | 


can less afford to be without. 
ues areaccumulated. HHarper’sis edited. 
Chere is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
There is 


not a cheaper magazine published. ere | 
not, confessedly, & more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead ; 

A repository of stography and history. litera: 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * 


any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries, 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important Giscoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring 


Standard. 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the | 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- | 





| peoee of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
| 


tion, New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS: 

| Harper's Magazine one yeat...........01....$4 00 

| An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 

| Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 

ery Club of Five Subscribers at 34 each, in 

1 Six Copies for $20, without 


tra copy. 


Bazar, to ene address for one year, $10; 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : : 
| Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now | 


comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
| binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 


Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, *3. Cloth 
fifty-eight cents, by mail, 


The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
/four cents a year, which must be paid at the 


| subscriber's post office. 


| 4 Reposilcry of 





Address 


n2 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 


struction.”’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. : 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harpe 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like a 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is mostideally 
well edited, and the cless of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. ¥. 


''¢. 


| 


| alike. 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of | 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the | yi neg din't smoke—-don't drink —don't buy lot- 


20 cents a | 
movement thus con ng cannot, in its pro | year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
ed to any locality or any | post-office. 


| 
Vo rk of { 


i gtreet. every MONDAY, 


There is} 


The volumes ! 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as | 


speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—. Y. | 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, | 


“THE FREEDM 1 N's 


Cows FAW WY .~- 


--— 


J .WVetional Savings Bank. 


——— 


BS! aBLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


. 


Nor does its| Banking House 1567 Pennsylvania Avenue, | 


Upposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 


demand, with tnterest due. Atl accounts strictly 

private and confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 

ofthe Sonth and Southwest, 


ThisGREAT NA (TONA!, SAVINGSINSTI 


; United States Government tor the benefit of the | 
rhe annual volumes of Harper's Weeily, in | Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, | 
n Our OWN country a War upon corruption and | neat cloth binding, will be seat by express, free 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our | of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
City, whereby the government of our State has | 
been revolutionized through an initial tridmph | 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine | expense of purchaser. 


and offers its giext advaniagea to all classes 


SAVE TViik SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 


lery tickets. Dut the money you save into the 
FRAEDNAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 


| Wednesday and’ Saturday nights, to receive de- 
New York. | 


posits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je22-ly 


U NITED STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


counecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer | 


LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
. VEDNESDAY, and 
| FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 


dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
‘ Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or t 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 

reorgetown, D.C... or to 
S. TI’. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenih st. and New York avenue. 


| No freight received at the Seventh street 
| First-class fare to Nor- 


wharf after 3.30 P. M. 
| folk, $4; round trip, $6. 


Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, 


Second-class fare to 
$5. my 25-tf 





- RICHMOND HOUSE, 
348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


| This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
; Ladies and Gentleman, and is a. located, 
| within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
| Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
| make this kouse a desirable place to pet up at. 
an3l-8m KEUDWARD ALLEN, Proprietor. 


iT” EYSTONE HOUSE, 
_— 


| BY 

iMRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 

MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call, 

uov 9 tf 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
eAltorney & Cowunscllor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Colambia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je29-ly 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 





y's Bazar is made a subscriber for lite.— | Te 1 : 
i nished the United States army during the rebel- 


Like all the periodi | lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 


All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 


will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Publie 


AND 
Cemmissioner of Becds for the 
States and Territories, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS; 


Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00 


An extra copy of either the Mugazine, Weekly, | 


| or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club | 


of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. . . r 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 


j 
| 
; 
| 
i 
' 


| or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address | 


fo 


| 
| 





r one year, $7.00. : ; 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the | 


| years 1868, '69, '70, ’71, elegantly bound in | 


green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, | 
ireight prepaid, for $7.00. . 

The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subseriber 8 


t office. Address 
ei . HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nov 16 New York. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y-, 1872. | 





This House is favorably known, and located | 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five | 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral | 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly | 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, | 
well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be | 
kept open during the Season as a | 

First Class Private Boarding House. | 

The Table will be supplied with the best the | 

market affords. 


Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. | 
W. Loguen, ‘I. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. | 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, | 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Al- | 
bany; Wm. H. Montague, ‘Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. R. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, 5. C. 


my 16-4m 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 


M 
U 


0. C., GILBERT, Proprietor. — 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
feb29-tf 


C Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL. 
MONTHLY get all the latest‘and best 





Music at one and two cents a piece: 
—_— number contains from $4 to $6. 
worth of new Music ; and it edn be! 
peed fesse The : 
contain thirty es of 5 
pheet ‘mesic size;) sed’ will be | | 
led for 50 cents. Addréas J. L. 


A 
P 





PETERS, 699 Broadway, New York. . (>: 


Corner of 8th aud E Streets, Northwest. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

@ ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  apisay 


Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor, 


For restoring to Gray Hair its 
natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectual for 

t preserving the 
ma hair. Jt soon 
restores faded 
or gray hair 
to its original 
color, with the 
gloss and freshness of youth. Thin 
hair is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is produced. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. The 
restoration of vitality it gives to the 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so un- 
cleanly and offensive. Free from.those 
deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Vigor can only 
benefit but not harm it, If wanted 
merely for 2 HAIR DRESSING, 
nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and ‘yet lasts’ 
long on the hair, giving it 4 sich, blowey 
lustre, and a grateful perfume 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS... : 


SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- | 


a 


i 


—_ 


oF Tie | 





SAVINGS AND TRUST NEW HATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Narioxar Era will partake of « tw. 
fold nature-—that of an Advocate and an Educato; 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde. 
pendent of race, color. or accident of birth J; 
will cemund the recognition of these righte 

wherever the Constitution extends or the ng 
tional ensign waves As an Educator, its co}. 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in. 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con. 
| duce to independent manhood, and give vitalit 
and energy to tree government, insuring in retnry, 
_ blessings 'o the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Nationa. Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 

the country by any of its citizens. Communicg- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are scliwited from our friends in all parts of the 
, country. especially in the Southern States, 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
| % poual questions involving the especial inter 
est- ot the colored American citizen, the simple 
j rule ot equal justice for all mes will govern the 
policy ofthe New Narionat Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely nected 30 every other. It will 
_ Oppose sny attempt to conter privileges upon 
class. that are withheld from tothumbtcaecien 
in the land. ii wili demand for every citizes 
equality before the jaw, and fall protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 
ihe New Nationa. Ena will take high ground 
| upon all publie questions, and labor to inspire 
/& ontuess oF purpose and encourage unity of 
achou. «3s; ecially among the newly-enfranc 
peopl of the Reconstructed States. em- 
bering the pial history of the Republican party, 
an: recognizing what it has done for the colored 
peop.e of the nation, the New Nationa, Era 
will give i> hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
) can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
_ past, that party wili be the stcadiast and intlexi- 
; ble support ot (hose principles of justice and 
liberty which bave now become a part of the 
| Ofgante law of the jand. 


Titk EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

| iy education the people of a free Government, 
| such a» ours Is intended to be, are better 

j fied to discharge their duties to the Tse, 
,and to one snother. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and peuple 
must lend its energies aud its power to the work 
of edneating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the peopie, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban ot its blighting in- 
fluences, bave been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more tavored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
The industrial interests of the colored people 
' will clainn and receive a large share of oer at 
| tention. 
| The New Nationat. Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor tor the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te ar! ue hy their subscriptions and their influ- 
euce. 

the subscription price of the New Natiowat 
Ena will be $2.50 # year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 








‘OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers. wth the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
| following. Addvess Frederick Donglass, Jr., 
| Lock Box 21, Washington, D. C.: 











| For 40 sabscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch $50 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.( Am.) Watch... 40 OO 
For 20 subseribers 1 Swiss Lever Wateh.. 20 60 
For 15 subseribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoous 10 OO 
Vor 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... 7 00 
Por Ssubseribers cash.,....... hsintiuhoiesion 250 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


| For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
| Will send two copies of the paper one year and 

present the person sending us the names with 
Attlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 


B5i). 


Periodical Premiums. 


We oiler tor one subscriber sending po one 
copy of the New Narionat Era one year and 
either of the following perivdicals: ihe Ame- 
rican Agrteulturist tor one year, published 
‘monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted tu 
| the farm, garden, and houselvid, the subscrip 
tion price of which alone is $1.40; or /eters’ 
Musicai Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem oy the West, a monthly, 
ior One year, tau of good reading, incidents of 
che late war, and one of the finest dollar muga- 
zyies in the country. 

In addition to the above w- oiler either Har- 
pers New Monthly Mayucine, dlarpor’s Bazar, 
ur dlarper’s Weekly ove scar ‘> any «ne sending 
is $5.25. fhe suvseription price of either o1 
ese journais alone Is D4 per year These papers 
need no new commendation ‘rum us; their repu- 
tation is uiready established. . 
We will send Ligryincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Narionas Kea one year to any one 
sending us five doltars. 


Subscription Price of the Mew 
Kational Era. 
PAYABLE INVA RIABLY IN ADVANUR, 


BiGGpy Obes FOO A. 6oscs sno o.oo cs: pninnsibocrcserraevgcee ee OO 
BR COPY 61K. TOMTWH, o> .v000.cr0s- 000 -s05-+0. cowemastencenecnes 

U copy thace UOrtheresccres-- 

BS Copies VR] YeMs...cccersecceeeeneee: oo stances eeeenenmapeseewe 

B copics sig mrotetles 2.0... ceeccceee cece ecco enersncennneaes 


il CUPIMS OLS VOCAL. . cccrecceescecereerserecesnseneres ssenmenenees 
LO COpleS AX MO ENB. ceceeeeee reece eee 


Do not Colay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
seribe tor a year, send $1.25 for six piontie. If it cost a 
little personal guerifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Oftice Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Draite ‘ 
Ail Postmasters are obliged to register letters wheneves 
requested te do so. 
The fee for registering -s fifteen cents. 
Adress FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box 31, Washington, D. +. 
Agents for the New National Era. 





EUNICE P. FUADD, Howard University, Washingtua. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, near Boundary 
District of Columbia. 
D. C_ GRIFPING, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dr. A. ARAY, 7 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee. 
R. H. SINGLETO, Winchester, Tenn. 
GEORGE T. JOUNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md. 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt-t., om, Mass. 
L. H. McCABB, in the state of Texas. 
EDWIN BELCHUEK, Assessor U. 8. Internal Reve 
Augusta, Ga. 
RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 
J.U. TAY!.OR, Custom House, Bichmoad Virginia 
WM.J. MAKDIN, Deaver, Colorado. 
JOUN N.CONNA, tlartford, Connecticut, 
J T. WOOD, 38 New Uaven St., New Haven, Comp. 
W. V. TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama, 
¥ i, TUREET, — Alabema. 
HENRY L. WILLIANS, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 98 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Mise. 
ANTHONY J. BARRIEK, Brockfort, N. ¥. 
Mrs. WOLYNEAUX HEWLET?, Cam % 
pre A. BROWN, 20 8. : 
my ay .¥. 

JOUN J. North Carolina. 
CHA WH N. HUNTER, Froedman’s Savings Bank 
SAMUKL ADGER. $21 and 823 South st,, | Pa 
GEO. H. MITCHELL 148 Union st., New Mass. 
‘R. A. SMITH, 43 Phil ips strect, Boston, Mens. 
GRORGE: B. 


43 Phil 
Genera! Agent at Large. | 


: 


}> BRNRY CLAY, Little iteck, 
| ‘FREE BAN 





bd 








